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BY SIDNEY LANIER. 
The robin laughed in the orange-tree : 
“Ho, windy North, a fig for thee! 
While breasts are red and wings are bold 
And green trees wave us globes of gold, 
Time’s scythe shall reap but bliss for me— 
Sunlight, song, and the orange-tree. 


“Burn, golden globes in leafy sky, 

My orange-planets; crimson I 

Will shine and shoot among the spheres 
(Blithe meteor that no mortal fears), 
And thrid the heavenly orange-tree 
With orbits bright of minstrelsy. 


“If that I hate wild winter’s spite— 

The gibbet trees, the world in white, 

The sky but gray wind o’er a grave— 

Why should I ache, the season’s slave? 

I'll sing from the top of the orange-tree, 
‘Gramercy, winter's tyranny.’ 

“I'll south with the sun, and keep my clime; 
My wing is king of the summer-time; 

My breast to the sun his torch shall hold; 
And I'll call down through the green and gold, 
‘Time, take thy scythe, reap biiss for me, 
Bestir thee under the orange-tree.” 








——* oo 


EDITORIAL 
The vote for the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives this year is the most fa- 
vorable to suffrage since 1879, being 77 
yeas to 132 nays, including pairs. In 1884, 
for the same bill, it was 61 yeas, and 155 
nays, including pairs. In 1885, for the 
same bill, it was 68 yeas, and 137 nays, in- 
cluding pairs. This is a gain in the affir- 
mative vote of 9 votes over 1885, and of 
16 votes over 1884. It is a falling off in 
the negative vote of 5 votes since 1885, and 
of 23 votes since 1884. A further change 
of 28 votes from nay to yea would be a 
majority. ‘This change the suffragists hope 
soon to accomplish by holding suffrage 
meetings and organizing suffrage leagues 
in the representative districts. ‘There is a 
‘slow but steady gain from year to year. 
Woman suffrage, as a rule, is strongest in 
the country towns. In view of these facts, 
the woman suffragists naturally feel cheer- 
ful and confident. 


NOTES. 





The women of Massachusetts demand of 
the men who profess to be their represen- 
tatives a stringent law for the punishment 
of seduction, with an added penalty where 
an adult man or woman has entered into 
criminal relations with a minor. Girls, 
especially, are usually innocent and igno- 
rant, and a single lapse from virtue often 
ruins their entire lives. At no age short 
of legal maturity should the ‘consent” of 
the victim be accepted in mitigation of the 
penalty inflicted on an adult wrong doer. 

———— 

The great debate in the U. 5. Senate on 
the question of allowing the women of 
Washington 'Yerritory a voice in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention for 
forming a State Constitution will be found 
interesting reading. Its length will make 
it necessary to continue it in successive 
numbers. We commend it to the special 
attention of our readers. 

-0-9-0-2 





At Portland, New Brunswick, a small 
city near St. John, the municipal election 
was held three weeks ago. ‘Twenty-eight 
Women voted for the first time, although 
the bill giving woman the right was passed 
Only a few days before. 

——_——__ —#o4- ——-—___ 
: The election of Poor Law guardians is 
Just concluded in England. Women have 
been chosen in Bedford, Bristol, Bodding- 
ton, Brighton, Clevedon, Croydon, East- 
bourne, Honley, London, and Shere. In 
Cambridge Mrs. Bateson was defeated by 





nine votes. ‘The testimony to the efficiency 
and value of the services of women as 
guardians in Birmingham and elsewhere is 
highly encouraging. 
—_—__-— #0 

The Iowa House of Representatives 
failed to reach the woman suffrage consti- 
tutional amendment which passed the 
Senate, and the whole matter goes over to 
the next Legislature. No vote was taken 
on the municipal woman suffrage bill, but 
we hope it will be pressed hereafter, not- 
withstanding the adverse opinion of the at- 
torney-general. 


seniditennemnnae 
A great tempest is raised in Kentucky 
over the reappointment of Mrs. V. C. 
‘Thompson to the Louisville Postoftice, and 
it is ail for the spoils. Several Democrats 
wanted the office. They began to rend 
each other. But when Mrs. Thompson, 
who had held the office for nine years and 
discharged its duties faithfully, was reap- 
pointed, the howl went up louder than 
ever. She was a Democrat, but she was 
not a voter. An indignation meeting was 
held last Saturday, at which 5,000 men re- 
lieved their lungs. But Mrs. ‘I’. holds the 
oftice. This is in accordance with civil 
service rules, and is as it should be. ‘Re- 
movals must be for cause.” 
eaiidin 


Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association during the past week in 
Reading and Brookline. ° 

eanaipiaiinne 








Meetings will be held as follows :— 


Monday, May 10, Town Hall, West Newton. 
Judge Robert C. Pitman will preside. 

Thursday, May 20, Town Hall, Andover. 
Duryea. and other speakers are expected. 
ticulars later. 


Dr. 
Par- 





~o-o-o—_— 





“The Experiment of Popular Govern- 
ment,” by C. F. Congdon, in The Forum 
for May, is superficial and misleading. 
The calibre of the article may be estimated 
by the fact that the writer assumes suf- 
frage to be practically ‘‘universal” already. 
He does not seem aware that such persons 
as women exist, and makes no allusion 
whatever to their claims. 


coe 
SHAKEN UP AND SUGARED OFF. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Through the efforts of indefatigable 
Miss Laura Moore, a second series of lec- 
tures to show the need of the enfranchise- 
ment of women to secure the enforcement 
of the prohibitory law, was arranged. 
They began with a Sunday evening lecture 
in Wilmington, twenty miles from Brattle- 
boro, over a mountain road by stage—said 
stage an open wagon. 

With considerable experience in Berk- 
shire Hills, Mountains of California, White, 
Catskill, and other ranges, I anticipated 
no new sensations in this ride. I smiled 
at the formidable preparations of wraps 
and other comforts made with thoughtful 
care by a good W. C. T. U. friend in Brat- 
tleboro’. But I was convinced of their ne- 
cessity after the first five miles. In the 
second five I wished them doubled. In the 
last ten miles I suspected that no wrap 
could be of service unless it might be a 
buflalo bag well secured over the head. 

Many times we hung by two wheels on 
top of a ridge, with snow-drifts to the 
hubs, compacted and frozen so solid that 
if a wheel for an instant left its appointed 
groove, the wagon was thrown on its beam 
ends. Each time, the two drivers and the 
only passenger had to spring from side to 
side to ‘trim ship,” with an alertness that 
attested the power of nature and first law 
of self-preservation. When a sudden jerk 
snapped a whiffle-tree bolt, the respite 
from dislocating jolts was so delightful 
that the long time consumed in tying the 
parts together by the dubious light of a 
lantern (for the last ten miles was through 
thick darkness) seemed only a few blissful 
moments allowed for reflection on the sub- 
lime anatomy of the human body whose 
whiffle-trees and thorough-brace springs 
were equal to such rough work. 

Six hours for the twenty miles, and then 
lights, warmth, hospitality, supper, and— 
blessings on it!—a bed! How the lecture 
was gotten through with on the next even- 
ing is stilla puzzle. I have a dim recol- 
lection that all the lectures given in the 
last fifteen years on diflerent subjects of 
reform, had a part in it, each trying to be 
heard first. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of 
my intelligent entertainers. With the early 
daylight on Monday morning they break- 
fasted me and sent me with blessings from 
their door. I never mean to forget the 
goodly name of Spencer, and they, I sus- 
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pect, resolve never to call another lec- 
turer over the ‘“‘Hog Back,” with snow- 
drifts on the heights and washouts in the 
hollows. 

The cordial welcome back to the genial 
home of Dr. ‘Tucker, in Brattleboro’, when 
chilled through by that long twenty miles 
in the cold east wind, was most grateful. 
At night I came to the pretty village of 
Newfane, where a good suffragist and 
W.c. T. U. worker, Mrs. Davidson, had 
made arrangements for a lecture under the 
auspices of the Sons of ''emperance. ‘Then 
a day’s rest in Brattleboro’, and ‘free 
medical attendance” through an attack of 
neuralgia, which still reminds me of my 
mountain ride by twinges of pain. ‘The 
experiences that followed I must not take 
space to tell. But all who know of the re- 
cent freshets in Vermont, the carrying 
away of some bridges, and the warpings 
and twistings of others, will believe it was 
no pleasure trip. My second Sunday even- 
ing lecture was given in Morrisville, a pret- 
ty, thriving village, the home of ex-Gov. 
Hendee, in whose beautiful home I found 
very pleasant entertainment. Presiding at 
the meeting, he introduced the speaker in 
the cordial manner which is a ‘good send- 
ofl.” It was in this home I had my first 
experience in ‘‘sugaring-off,” for snow 
still lingered in shady places. Maple sugar, 
melted and boiled until it will ‘hair,’ as 
it is termed, is served hot. Each person 
being provided with a large pan of snow, 
the sirup is dropped upon it, when it 
quickly couls and is easily picked up. It 
is often eaten with lemons or pickles, 
which I should think would increase the 
danger of over-indulgence. Since my re- 
turn I have tried a ‘“‘sugaring off” with ice 
instead of snow, but it proved an unsatis- 
factory substitute. 

Throughout my lectures in Vermont, I 
have met everywhere the most cordial hos- 
pitality and urgent invitations to ‘come 
again.’”’ Woman suflrage there, as else- 
where, is generally little understood, but 
as soon as heard, makes friends. Clergy- 
men are beginning to feel the need of this 
strong right arm of help for the further- 
ance of moral reforms. ‘They have given 
my work their hearty support. If a few 
months of agitation could be secured, the 
approaching biennial session of the Legis- 
lature might make Vermont the banner 
State for municipal suffrage for women. 

Apa C. BOWLES. 
—¢o-o-— 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER ROCHE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Father Roche’s Kettledrum last Tuesday 
evening, in aid of the new home for the 
little fatherless and motherless working 
boys, wasasuccess. Eight thousand tick- 
ets were sold at one dollar each, and 
Mechanics’ Building was well filled. 

The music by the Boston Orchestra, the 
drill by the Ninth Regiment Fife and 
Drum Corps, the Military March and Cir- 
cle led by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin E. Rankin, 
followed by Governor Robinson and his 
wife, were magnificent to see and inspiring 
to hear. Below, in the supper-room, the 
warm regard of the Catholic women for 
the orphan boys was abundantly proved. 
On the long tables representing fourteen 
or more parishes of Boston, food of every 
description was heaped. Yet much of it 
remained in the store-room. All this had 
been given by Catholic women, assisted by 
Protestant women also. 

Among the ladies who had charge of 
the tables were Mrs. McGuire and Miss 
O'Doherty, of Cathedral parish; Mrs. 
McKinney and Miss Kate Powers, of St. 
Stephen’s parish; Miss Annie Hyland, of 
East Boston parish; Mrs. McCabe, of Im- 
muaculate Conception parish. But these 
were not a tenth part of the whole. Father 
Roche was lending a helping hand every- 
where. He was asked how much women 
had helped him in this home. He laugh- 
ingly replied, ‘I don’t like to confess it be- 
fore this lady, Mrs. ——[a member of his 
ehurch]. She has been trying to convert 
me to woman suffrage; but the women 
have been my greatest aids, bountifully 
supplying us, sending us bedding and 
money to pay the rent of the old home 
each month. They have helped far more 
than our men.” 

Above, the voung people were making 
merry by dancing; the girls were strong, 
neatly dressed, sensible, and good-looking. 
In all this Catholic assemblage the women 
were the equals of men, speaking and vot- 
ing for its success. Without women it 
would have been a failure, just as politics 
are to-day. Why not invite women, Cath- 


olic and Protestant, into politics? 
C. 8. P. 





ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The U. 8S. Senate, April 10, in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 67) to provide for the form- 
ation and admission into the Union of the 
State of Washington, the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Eustis, of Louisiana, in Section 3, line 2, 
after the word ‘‘qualified,” to insert the 
word **male;” so as to make the section 
read : 


“That in order to the formation of such State 
government the qualified male electors resident 
within said boundariess are hereby authorized, 
&e.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mitchell, 
of Oregon, in the chair)—Is the Senate 
ready for the question on the pending 
amendment ? 

Mr. Evustis—I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. Bur_Ler [S. C.]—Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana, but I do not wish 
to be understood by that vote as being in 
favor of woman suffrage. ‘The right of 
the women of Washington ‘Territory to 
vote has been in existence for about three 
years. Congress has certainly acquiesced 
in the exercise of the right. Believing as 
I do that the people of that Territory have 
the power to regulate those matters for 
themselves, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment. It is their affair and not mine. 
They must live under the constitution 
which is adopted by the qualified electors 
of that ‘Territory, and I shall be content 
to leave the settlement of all those ques- 
tions to the people of the ‘Territory. 

Mr. Beck | Ky. }—Mr. President, I rather 
think I will vote for this bill, no matter 
what amendments may be adopted or re- 
jected, because I think Washington ‘ler- 
ritory is entitled to admission as a State, 
but I shall certainly vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana, and I 
would extend it still further. I think 
great cure ought to be exercised in fram- 
ing a constitution for a new ‘Territory 
which is hereafter to be the home of peo- 
ple from every State in the Union. ‘The 
‘Territories are subject to our exclusive 
control, and are governed directly or indi- 
rectly by Congress as the agent or trustee 
for all the people of all the States who are 
expected to fill them up in the near future. 
Ido not think that the people who first 
happen to go to a Territory, it may be for 
mere temporary or speculative purposes, 
should be regarded absolutely as the only 
persons who are entitled to frame the fun- 
damental law of the incoming State for all 
time to come. 

While the Congress of the United States 
may properly allow persons who go toa 
‘Territory in the first instance to pass such 
local laws relating solely to their own im- 
mediate wants as will in their opinion best 
promote their interests for the time being, 
when it comes to pass an organic act or 
authorize the formation of a State Consti- 
tution, Congress ought to take care that 
such a constitution is formed by bona Jide 
citizens of the United States as will meet 
the approval of Congress and reflect the 
wisdom of the assembled representatives 
of the people, as it is our clear duty to 
promote the best welfare of all the people 
of the United States; and every citizen of 
every State should feel when he goes to 
the new State that he is going there under 
a constitution which has met the approval 
of the representatives of the people of all 
the States. Although Washington Terri- 
tory allows every human being from any 
country in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Amer- 
ica, who is twenty-one years of age, male 
or female, to become a voter in that Terri- 
tory for local purposes, without being 
even a citizen of the United States, I insist 
that Congress ought not to allow a people 
with no higher obligation or closer con- 
nection with this Government to frame a 
Constitution under which all the people of 
all the States who may see fit to go there 
and make their permanent homes should 
be required to live. The mere accident, it 
may be, whereby a few miners have pros- 
pected for six months, or a few Canadians 
or a squad of Chinamen ora few people 
whvu have come from any other part of the 
world and declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, and 
may never consummate that intention by 
naturalization, ought not to vest them 
with power to frame an organic act. mere- 
ly because the act of the Territorial Legis- 
Jature provides that they are electors for 
local purposes in that Territory. It is 
not, in my judgment, wise action on the 
part of Congress to abridge its undoubted 
right to prescribe who shall and who shall 
not vote for the proposed constitution, 
merely because it has sanctioned local Ter- 
ritorial laws extending suffrage to all 
sorts of people. ‘The people of the whole 
country have a right to the wisest and 
best considered constitution that Congress 
can secure, regardless of the few settlers 
there now, none of whom have a right to 
vote for the new constitution, unless we 
confer that right upon them by this act. 

When a State is once a State, and its peo- 
ple by the sanction and authority of Con- 
gress have assumed all the responsibility 
of a State, then I agree that they may 
make any provision relative to suffrage 
that they please. Until then they are in 
our hands, and we are responsible for the 
laws enacted. The Congress of the United 
States has declared who shall be citizens. 
and the presumption is irresistible, and 

Continued on next page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Dr. Lucy C. WaAITE, of Chicago, has 


been admitted to the University of Vienna 
on equal terms with the male students.’ 


Mrs. ELLEN H. RicHarps is the instruc- 
tor in Sanitary Chemistry in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe has signified 
her willingness to accept the presidency of 
the Metaphysical Club, to the universal 
satisfaction of its members. 

Mrs. Mary E. BLAKE (*'M. E. B.”), of 
the Boston Journal, will contribute oc- 
casional articles on themes of interest to 
teachers for the Journal of Education. 

Miss Rose KINGSLEY, daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, and Miss ‘TOULMIN 
SMITH are to edit a magazine for young 
people, to be published by Messrs. Long- 
man. 

Miss ALcort’s ‘Little Women” has 
been adapted in French under the titles of 
*(uatres Filles du Dr. Marsch,” and an- 
other of her stories as **La Petite Rose; 
ses six Tantes et ses sept Cousins.” 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT gave the 
address to the Alumnz, at the Commence- 
ment of the Chicago Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, ut which there were nineteen gradu- 
ates. 

Mrs. ANNIE SAWYER Downs, who 1s 
now occupying Miss McKeen’s chair at 
Abbot Academy, Andover, recently gave a 
successful lecture on George Eliot before 
a select audience in the hall of the acad- 
emy. 

ANNIE H. Ryver is about to publish 
through D. Lothrop & Co. a new book for 
girls, telling them How to Talk, How to 
get Acquainted with Nature, What to 
Study, Girls and Their Friends, Moods, 
The Commonplace, Youths and Maidens, 
‘*Hold Up Your Heads, Girls!” and Helps 
for Girls, In School and Out. 


Miss E. A. ORMEROD, England's well- 
known entomologist, reports that sparrows 
will not feed on insects, when seeds, grain, 
fruit, and other vegetable food is within 
reach. She therefore advocates a judicious 
destruction of the house-sparrow for the 
protection of crops, but her objection does 
not extend to other small birds. 

Mrs. Eppy, a newsdealer in {Benning- 
ton, Vt., having been notified by two men, 
one of whom was a stranger, that if she 
sold a certain New York newspaper she 
would be boycotted, the citizens of Ben- 
nington are expressing a determination to 
sustain her in the sale of the paper, and to 
enforce the severe penalties provided by 
law against any persons who shall inter- 
fere with her. - 


Miss R. M. BURLEIGH, one of the nursing 
sisters at Chatham, has received the dis- 
tinction of the Royal Red Cross at Fort 
Pitt Hospital. The cross was presented by 
Major-Gen. Monck, in presence of the 
whole medical staff and the officers of the 
garrison. In making the presentation, 
Major-Gen. Monck congratulated Miss Bur- 
leigh on having been selected by the Queen 
to be one of the first recipients of the dec« 
oration, in recognition of her kindness and 
humanity in tending the sick and wounded 
troops in Egypt. 

Mrs. KLEE, wife of W. G. Klee, super- 
intendent of the horticultural grounds at 
the State University, Berkeley ; Miss L. E. 
Bently, Miss Frank C. Sutherland, and 
Miss E. A. Stevens were rusticating on the 
summit of Fawn Hill, between the Black- 
burn and Waddell gulches, six miles north 
from Santa Cruz, Cal. On ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, a little before sundown, Mrs. Klee and 
Miss Stevens were returning from a fruit 
ranch. Coming through the thick woods, 
they meta large grizzly bear leisurely 
walking down the road, at a distance of 
only about twenty yards from them. All 
hands came to a sudden halt. Mrs. Klee 
leading in front with uplifted hands and 
a fierce yell, and Miss Stevens promptly 
bringing up the rear, charged in force upon 
their ferocious adversary, who, not being 
accustomed to that mode of attack, did not 
wait to negotiate as to the right of way, 
but promptly decided to evacuate the field, 
which he did in reckless haste by plunging 
headlong down an almost perpendicular 
precipice of 300 or 400 feet, making a clear 
trail through the bushes as if fired from a 
cyclone. Being thoroughly satisfied that 
the rout of the foe was complete, the la- 
dies walked to the house and related their 
adventure to the other ladies of the party, 
who were inclined to take their story with 
a large grain of allowance till they saw the 
track of the great beast in the dust of the 
road, and the trail he left where he rushed 
down through the thick bushes. 
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ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
none but citizens can vote or hold office 
under or by virtue of Congressional 
authority. 

These provisions ought to apply to every 
non-resident in Washington Territory who 
seeks to take part in framing a constitution 
or to hold oftice under a constitution for a 
great Territory like that, which is, I hope, 
soon to become a State, and in my opinion 
in the next ten years one of the most 

rosperous States in the United States. 

t has as many advantages as any State in 
the Union can poeres have, us senators 
have been advised fully by others who 
have spoken on this subject. Assuming as 
I do that Congress has absolute control 
over this subject, | insist that itis not only 
the right but the duty of * ongress to sce 
to it that this proposed fundamental law is 
not adopted or put in operation by any 
other than citizens of the United States, 
any ‘Territorial law or temporary regula- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
When the Territory of Washington, in or- 
der to induce population to go there, or 
for any other purpose, allowed a man 
from any pa'tof the werld, as I said, from 
Asia, Europe, Africa, or America, to vote 
or hold office, who locates there for six 
months and declares his intention merely 
to become a citizen, that is not the class of 
people who ought to be allowed by Con- 
gress to take control of or frame a consti- 
tution for that great ‘Territory. That isa 
subject under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress, because all the people of all the 
States are interested in it and have a right 
to go there and take possession of the pub- 
lic lands and enjoy the proceeds of the 
school lands, the homesteads, the pre- 
emptions, the everything that is tempting 
and caleulated to induce population to go 
from other States. ‘Therefore I repeat that 
the organie act for the new State should 
be framed by citizens of the United States, 
and only by citizens of the United States, 
and not by any set of people, male or fe- 
male, who may have for six months domi- 
ciled themselves there. 

Mr. HoOAk [ Mass. }—Will the senator al- 
low me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. Beck—Certainly. 

Mr. Hoar—I ask whether the law which 
permits those men to take part in the man- 
agement of the ‘Territory and in framing 
the organic act was not putin force by 
citizens of the United States; in other 
words, whether the citizens of the United 
States in the ‘Territory have not of them- 
selves of their own motion extended the 
privileges they have to the aliens? 

Mr. Beck—I do not know whether they 
were citizens or not who did that. 

Mr. BUTLER—And the act was approved 
by Congress. 

Mr. Hoar—And it was approved by 
Congress. 

Mr. BecK—I have no objection to Con- 
gress approving the greatest liberty and 
allowing the largest rights over mere local 
affairs in the ‘Territory to any body of men, 
whether they are citizens or aliens; but 
when Congress comes to frame an_ or- 
ganic act converting that ‘Territory into 
a State, and when Congress frames laws or 
gives its authority and direction to that 
end, because it has absolute power to p'e- 
scribe the terms and conditions upon 
which new States shall be admitted, we 
are the men who are required to determine 
the question of policy as we are doing 
now in passing the act under considera- 
tion. I think in d legating that power 
and authority, Congress should confine it 
to the citizens of the United States. 

I know it was the law of Minnesota and 
the law of many Territories, when they 
were seeking to obtain population, to take 
possession of and cultivate their wild 
ae and bring not only wealth and pros- 
perity, but protection, to the frontier. In 
order to induce people from all parts of 
world to come, they allowed them to vote 
after six months’ residence. Many of 
these voters were unable to read, many of 
them never heard of the Coustitution of 
the United States. Still they were inter- 
ested in good local government. But it is 
a very different proposition when men are 
acting upon mere local laws, temporarily 
to protect their lives, their liberty, and 
their property, from a proposition to have 
persons of that sort, who may be tempora- 
rily there, fr»me and administer an organ- 
ie act such as the constitution of a future 
State. It is the duty of the representatives 
of the people of all the States, as we are 
called upon now to frame or cause to be 
framed a State constitution to indicate 
who shall have power to make it, and we 
ought to place it in the hands only of our 
own citizens. That is what I mean. 

Therefore [ will go even further than 
the Senator from Louisiana, and I would 
insert in Section 3 not only the word 
**male”’ so as to read ‘qualified ‘male’ 
electors resident within said boundaries,” 
but I would add so as to make it read, 
‘“*who are citizens of ‘the United States 
under the laws thereof,’ are hereby author- 
ized, after due proclamation by the gov- 
ernor,” ete., to determine what shall be 
the constitution. 

I have no doubt that all senators who 
favor woman suffrage will oppose the 
amendment. That is logical; that is con- 
sistent; but I am unable to understand the 
consisteney of gentlemen who say they 
are opposed to woman suffrage, and yet in 
this particular case authorize women to 
vote for this constitution because the ‘Ter- 
ritorial legislature saw fit to allow them to 
vote on local questions. If women vote 
for the constitution, it will be only because 
Congress authorizes them by this act, and 
not by virtue of any right acquired by the 
act of the Territorial Legislature. 

Congress might very well sanction the 
most extended suffrage asked for when 
laws relate only to roads, and schools, and 
mills, and the stopping of gambling and 
liquor-shops, and perhaps it might work 
very well, and yet not be prepared to es- 
tablish a new principle in the formation of 
a constitution of a great State, by extend- 
ing that privilege to fundamental legisla- 
tion, as this bill provides, regardiess of 
race, nationality, citizenship, color, or pre- 
vious cor Utfor, 





Mr. GeorGE—[ } Or sex. 

Mr. Beck —Certainly, regardless of sex. 
I will go as far as any man to aid women 
in obtaining all the employments possible 
to elevate their present condition, but I am 
not prepared either in regard to Washing- 
ton ‘Territory or anywhere else, if I can 
help it, to confer upon them the right of 
suffrage, mainly because the fifteenth 
amendment, as well as this bill, provides 
that there shall be no discrimination on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion 

There are intelligent women, plenty of 
them, in Massachusetts, in Kentucky. in 
every State, in Washington Territory, who 
tre as well or better qualified to vote, if 
you please, than many of the male sex oc- 
cupying similar posi ions; but Congress 
can not allow the most intelligent woman 
in any State of the Union to vote without 
allowing the most ignorant negro woman 
in any State in the South to vote. ‘That 
settles the question with me. While we 
are contending, and contending properly, 
that intelligence should control at the bal- 
lot-box, we require the most intelligent 
foreign-born white mun to live here five 
years before he can vote. Congress, by 
constitutional amendments and legislation, 
under bayonet rule forced suffrage upon 
the negro men. We ure struggling with 
that problem now, seeking to add to their 
intelligence and make trem voters who 
ean act intelligently in regard to great pub- 
lic affairs. While involved in great diffi- 
culties in that regard now, for us to throw 
in the great mass of the negro women of 
the South at the same time, is only doub- 
ling, yes, quadrupling, the difficulty and 
danger of the problem. We all know that 
the negro women are very much more ig- 
norant than the negro men. That is a fact 
known to every man who has ever lived 
among them. ‘lhe negro character is well 
understood by the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Male negroes have associated with 
white boys from their childhood; they 
have been barbers, hostlers, domestic ser- 
vants; they have gone about everywhere, 
and by their ready power of imitation they 
eatch and appreciate very quickly the 
ideas of the boys and the men they associate 
with. But the great mass of the negro 
women of the South, especially in thé ex- 
treme Southern States, never had any of 
those privileges or advantages. ‘They are 
at the washtub, they arein the kitchen and 
the fields, they are deprived of many op- 
portunities that the colored men have. ‘To 
add two or three million voters of that 
class who are absolutely ignorant is not 
statesmanship; it is not wise; it can not be 
done safely, certainly not until we have at 
least made the colored race, men and wom- 
en, more intelligent than they are now. 

As I said before, we can not confer the 
right of suffrage on the most intelligent 
woman in America without conferring ft 
upon the most ignorant colored woman 
within the limits of the United States. If 
intelligence is to govern at the polls, and 
if we, as statesmen, are to try and take 
care that ignorance does not control our 
suffrage, we have a problem large enough 
and difficult enough for the next ten vears 
at least, to bring up the intelligence of the 
colored men to whom suffrage has been 
given, without taking upon our shoulders 
the responsibility of conferring that high 
privilege upon all the colored women as 
well. ‘This bill is the entering wedge to 
universal female suffrage for white and 
black, refined and ignorant, there is no 
disguising that fact, and gentlemen can not 
shut their eyes to it. [enter my protest 
against this bill on that account more than 
on any other. 

It seems to me to be great folly to open 
up the question of woman suffrage by a 
Territorial act in a disguised form under 
the authority of Congress. I confess that 
while I desire to see Washington become a 
State, and while I believe, as I said before, 
that it will become a great State, and [am 
not prepared to say at this moment that I 
shall not vote for the admission of the ‘Ter- 
ritory as a State, no matter whether the 
amendment of the senator from Louisiana 
is adopted or not, in my judgment it will 
be far better to declare that the constitu- 
tion shall be framed by intelligent male 
citizens of the United States than to allow 
it to be done by merely six months’ resi- 
dents who may never become citizens, or 
by women who are not allowed that priv- 
lege by act of Congress anywhere, and 
thus establish a principle which will re- 
turn to plague us, because I am unable to 
see how Congress can deny the applica- 
tion of the principle of female suffrage 
everywhere if it establishes it in this case, 
over which it has absolute and unquestion- 
ed power to do as it pleases. 

If after Washington Territory becomes 
a State, havi: g had a constitution framed 
by intelligent citizens of the United States, 
it should see fit to adopt other rules and 
regulations as to suffrage, [ have nothing to 
say; but I do maintain that it would be 
wise for Congress, in the framing of the 
fundamental law. to limit it to male citi- 
zens, as has been done everywhere else, 
and to limit the power to organize the 
State to citizens of the United States, as 
ought always to have been done, though I 
do not believe it has always been done. 

Montana and Washington will soon be- 
come great States on some terms. I only 
repeat that in my judgment ft would be 
better to limit the suffrage in the forma- 
tion of their organic laws to citizens, to 
the men who have been required and 
trained to study these problems, and who 
ean, therefore, safely and carefully exer- 
cise those great rights, and not launch out 
into such experiments as are involved in 
alien and female suffrage. 

Mr. TELLER [Colorado]—Mr. President, 
in the organization of ‘Territories, without 
exception, as I recollect, the question of 
determining who should be voters for the 
purpose of electing members of the legis- 
lature has always been remitted to the 'Ter- 
ritories. I believe there is no exception to 
that. 

Mr. EpMUNDs [Vermont]—None what- 
ever after the first organic act setting them 
up. 

“ies, TELLER—In the State of Colorado, 
early. twenty-five vears ago nearly, we 











adopted substantially the same provision 
that we adopted in our constitution, the 
provision that the senator from Kentucky 
objects to as to foreigners. We put in our 
constitution : 

“Every male person over the age of 21 shall be 
entitled to vote at all e ections, if he be a citizen 
of the United States, or, not being a citizen, shall 
have declared his intention to become such citi- 
zen not less than four months before he offers to 
vote.” 

The people who passed upon the consti- 
tution, authorized to do so by an act of 
Congress, were the very class of people 
described in the constitution, and the very 
class of people, in part at least, to which 
the senator from Kentucky objects. 

‘Lhe senator objects to this class, and he 
also objects to the provision which allows 
the women of that ‘Territory to vote. He 
is in favor not ouly of restricting now the 
people who shall pass upon the constitu- 
tion to males who are either native-born 
citizens or have received their full natural- 
ization papers, but he is for making a new 
rule for the people of Washington that 
never was made for apy other ‘Territory. 
It is true he may answer that no other ‘Ter- 
ritory ever asked admission with female 
suffrage, but Congress never made any in- 
vestigation, never looked into it, or in- 
quired whether they did provide for fe- 
male suffrage, or what were the qualifica- 
tions of their electors. 

Congress, in authorizing these Territor- 
ies to select their own electors and fix their 
qualifications, reserves to itself to annul or 
disapprove of any act in that behalf, be- 
cause there has been a reservation of the 
right to annul all legislation of Territories 
if Congress saw fit It has been, however, 
the theory that whenever Congress did not 
annul the legislation they approved of it, 
and, as is suggested to me, Congress has 
never exercised the right of annulling the 
act of a Legislature with reference to af- 
fairs clearly given to them under the ena- 
bling act, except in extreme cases. Since 
| have been in the Senate I do not recollect 
any case, except, perhaps, in. relation to 
one single ‘Territory. ‘The cases have been 
so very few as to be observable and notice- 
able on that account if for nothing else. 

Fifteen years ago and more, two ‘lerri- 
tories at least adopted the principle of fe- 
male suffrage, the Territory of Utah and 
the Territory of Wyoming. Three years 
ago, the Territory of Washington also fol- 
lowed in the same direction. We have 
everywhere treated this as we have treated 
the question of electors, as a question for 
the ‘Territory, as we have treated it and as 
we are compelled by law to treat it, as a 
question for the State. The State deter- 
nines for itself who shall vote for the most 
numerous branch of the Legislature; and 
then the constitution says for the purpose 
of exercising a function of national citizen- 
ship, the voter that the State recognizes as 
entitled to vote may exercise the functions 
of national citizenship in the selection of a 
member of Congress. 

The power of the voter does not come 
from Congress; it comes from the State; 
and on the other side of the Chamber, I 
will venture to say, it never was disputed 
until yesterday, if it was then, and I do 
not know that it is disputed now, for the 
honorable svcnator from Kentucky says 
when the State is admitted he admits that 
the State may then fix the qualification of 
its electors. I understood the senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] to substan- 
tiallv assent to the same thing, although I 
could not quite determine. He assents 
now. 

Mr. President, there is not any practical 
question left; it is a simple sentimental or 
theoretical question, because the gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber, 
some of them at least, are opposed to fe- 
male suffrage, or are opposed to extend 
the suffrage to the people who have gone 
to that ‘Perritory to make their homes until 
such time as they shall have received the 
full and entire badge of American citizen- 
ship. I hardly expected the distinguished 
senator from Kentucky to take that posi- 
tion. I hardly expected that he of all 
others would have suggested anything that 
would look to the curtailment of the rights 
of those who come to our country to make 
their homes and to cast their lot with us, 
and who show a disposition to become a 
part and parcel of our own people. 

If the honorable senator from Kentucky 
were now in his native land exercising the 
rights he would have a right to but for the 
fact that he has assumed the rights of 
American citizenship, I doubt very much 
whether he would be a home ruler, whether 
his sympathies would go out for the op- 
pressed people of Ireland who have been 
struggling so many years for the right 
of self-government. I doubt whether he 
is in full sympathy with that great states- 
man who yesterday made the world ring 
with his enunciation of the rights of the 
people of the British Empire—the greatest 
speech probably upon those questions ever 
made, and if he is not the greatest man 
who made it, he is the greatest man of this 
day. I doubt whether it is proper at this 
hour, when the world is moving forward 
toward extending to all people, irrespec- 
tive of class, irrespective of sex, all rights 
of citizenship, the right to participate in a 
government—whether it is wise for the 
American Senate to pass on a question in 
such a manner as shall seem to curtail 
those rights and to make a retrograde 
movement. 

[ was impressed in reading the report, 
to-day, of Mr. Gladstone’s great speech. 
He said one thing which is so true and so 
proper in regard to the question of home 
rule and home government that I wish to 
read it. He said, addressing the House of 
Commons yesterday afternoon, within the 
last twenty-four hours: 


“Something must be done, something is im- 
peratively demanded from us, to restore in [reland 
the first conditions of civil life, the free course of 
law, the liberty of every individual in the exercise 
of every legal right, their confidence in the law 
and their sympathy with the law, apart from 
which no country can be called a civilized 
country.” 


Mr. President, those words will live as 
long as the English tongue lives ; they will 





be immortal. There are more people to- 





day repeating those words and approvin 
of the sentiment thereof than have repeat 
and approved the declarations of any pub- 
lic man ina hundred years. It is as true 
when applied to a woman as when applied 
toa man. It is as true when applied to 
my mother and my sister as when applied 
to me andto my brother. Everybody who 
obeys the law should have a voice in the en- 
actment of the law, and it is when you have 
conceded to all the people a part and par- 
cel in the enactments of law that you can 
depend on them to take part in the execu- 
tion thereof When the people shall be 
consulted everywhere at all times, then 
their will shall prevail, and you will never 
hear the suggestion of a necessity for armed 
men to execute the law. 

It has been my opportunity to live by 
the side of a community which granted to 
women equal rights at the polls with the 
men—in a community composed of sepa- 
rate people coming from all portions of 
the world, with none of the ties, with none 
of the associations that hold and bind to- 
gether old communities. ‘Taking up and 
recognizing this great fundamental princi- 
ple that part and parcel in the enactment 
of law would carry with it the proper 
execution of law, they gave to women as 
they gave to men their rights at the polls. 
Order, good government, decency, has 
been the result; and in that community 
there is po man of any political party, of 
any political faith or religious ideas, who 
could be found, with rare exceptions, who 
would deny the beneficial results of that 
class of legislation. 

I approve what was said by the senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Dolph] who spoke so 
eloquently in regard to giving these wom- 
en the right to vote; and | say from obser- 
vation that the evils from so doing which 
have been emphasized and suggested will 
not come, 

‘The honorable senator from Kentucky 
says that the colored women of Kentucky 
are not fit to vote. It is a question for 
Kentucky whether they shall or not. The 
colored women of Mississippi are not fit to 
vote, he says. It is a question for the peo- 
ple of Mississippi whether they shall or 
not. But will anybody say that the wife 
is not as well qualified intellectually and 
morally to discharge every duty of citizen- 
ship as the husband? Will anybody say 
that the girls who are brought up in the 
family Jack the intelligence and moral 
qualifications that their brothers have? 
Does not everybody recognize the fact that 
in a great majority of cases the women of 
the country stand on a moral plane which 
the men do not reach? and if you want to 
reach the great evils of soviety. intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, and other crimes, you 
can rely with perfect safety upon the 
wives, the mothers, the sisters, and the 
daughters of the land. I am in favor of 
giving to all women everywhere the right 
to vote. Iam in favor of letting Kentucky 
legislate for herself on that question. I 
am in favor of letting Washington settle 
that for herself, as she has done; and all 
honor to the new State that is to be, great 
in everything that makes a State, that she 
is to be the first to take this great step in 
the march of improvement, and that which 
is eventually to come to all the States in 
all the land. 

Mr. Eustis [ Louisiana] —Mr. President, 
I do not intend to be drawn into the dis- 
cussion of the merits of woman suffrage. 
I confined myself yesterday to purely 
legal and constitutional questions. [shall 
not attempt to convert any woman suffra- 
gist; but I desire to state with reference 
to the amendment that, while I suppose 
every woman suffragist will vote against 
it, if I can interpret the logic of a vote it is 
an impossibility for one who is against 
woman suffrage to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

The proposition has been misstated. I 
deny that the amendment disfranchises 
women; I deny that it disfranchises any- 
body, for the simple reason that no oue to- 
day in the Territory of Washington. male 
or female, has a legal or constitutional 
right to vote for delegates to a conven- 
tion. When those people come from Con- 
gress and ask us, as they do, to confer 
upon them the right to vote, by limiting the 
right to vote to male citizens we do not dis- 
franchise female citizens, because female 
citizens have no right whatever to vote to- 
day on the issue here proposed, and in order 
to disfranchise any voter there must be a 
subsisting legal right to vote. 

Therefore, in the exercise of an original 
power by this very law we create this 
right of suffrage; and it seems to me per- 
fectly idle as a matter of argument, and I 
address myself to the senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Butler], to state that, be- 
sause for other purposes than what are 
contemplated by this proposed law, with 
reference to other matters entirely discon- 
nected with the purposes of this measure, 
the people have a right to vote in the Ter- 
ritory of Washington purely in regard to 
Territorial matters connected with purely 
local and municipal concerns, if the Con- 
gress of the United States does not confer 
upon women the right of suffrage with ref- 
erence to the calling of a constitutional 
convention it thereby disfranchises women. 

Mr. BuTLER—I wish very much that I 
could see the force of the argument of my 
friend. If women have not the right to 
vote now, which I understand to be his 
proposition, what effect this provision of 
the law will have which confers suffrage 
upon all the qualified electors, I can not un- 
derstand. In Section 3 of this enabling 
act, for that is all it is, Congress has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the organization 
of a fundamental law; it simply confers 
upon certain people within certain pre- 
scribed limits of the public domain the 
right to exercise a high sovereign power, 
to wit, to organize a State government, and 
upon the organization of that State gov- 
ernment they will be admitted into the 
Union. If women are not now allowed to 
vote, I confess I can not see for the life of 
me the necessity for the amendment of the 
senator from Louisiana. ‘The language of 
the third section is: 

“That in order to the formation of such State 


Government the qualified electors residents with- 
in said boundaries are hereby authorized, &c.” 
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I understand the senator from Louisiang 
to say that females have not the right to 
vote now. Therefore the third sectiog 
confers no such right upon them. 

Mr. Evustis—The senator from South 
Carolina entirely misunderstood what | 
said. I know perfectly well that females 
have the right to vote in the Territory og 
Washington. ‘hey have the right to vote 
for members of the Legislature, and that 
Territorial Legislature has purely legisla. 
tive power for the Territory's local affairs, 

Mr. EpMUNpDs—They have the right to 
vote for anything that any male has, haye 
they not? 

Mr. Eustis—Yes. they are on a perfect 
equality with male citizens so far as the 
question of suffrage is concerned; but my 
proposition is that neither the male nor 
the female citizen of Washington ‘Territo. 
ry has to-day the legal or constitutional] 
right to vote at all for the purposes of this 
bill. I am surprised that the senator from 
South Carolina does not perceive the dis. 
tinction. What is the distinction? Under 
the law of Congress up to the time that 
~ pass this enabling act. what rights 

iave the citizens of Washington ‘Territory? 
They have the rights conferred by the act 
of Congress already in force, and nothing 
else. What law gives those citizens, 
male or female, the right to vote for dele. 
gates to a constitutional convention to 
frame a constitution to establish a State 
government? They may do it if they 
choose as a fact, as a mere matter of form, 
but it comes to the source of power. which 
is Congress, and Congress has to recognize 
and to ratify that act before it has the 
slightest legal or constitutional validity, 

Mr. BuTLER—'The bill provides for a 
proclamation by the President. 

Mr. Evustis—l speak of the general 
rule. The power of the President to pro- 
claim a State to be in the Union comes 
from the Congress of the United States. 

What I desire to impress upon senators 
who are opposed to woman suflrage is that 
inasmuch as there is to-day no inherent 
or vested right in any citizen, male or fe- 
male, of the Territory of Washington to 
vote for the purposes of this bill, the sena- 
tor from South Carolina can not eseape 
the responsibility of creating and originat- 
ing and establishing female suftrage in the 
Territory of Washington by voting against 
the amendment which I propose. You di- 
rectly confer it. Who else does? The 
people of the ‘Territory do not confer it 
upon themselves. 

Mr. BuTLER—There is nothing said 
about female suffrage in the bill. 

Mr. Evustis—I propose to limit the bill 
to male citizens, and you propose to vote 
against the amendment because you say 
female citizens already have the right to 
vote. 

Mr. BUTLER—TI say that under the Terri- 
torial organization and under the laws of 
the Territory they have the right to vote. 

Mr. Eustis—For what purposes ? 

Mr. BuTLER—For the purposes of local 
self-government in the Territory. 

Mr. Eustis—I admit that. 

Mr. BuTLeER—Under and by authority 
of an act of Congress. 

Mr. Evustis—I admit that. 

Mr. BUTLER—I can not conceive for the 
life of me how [can be put in a position 
of arranging for woman suffrage in that 
Territory by voting for the bill and 
against the amendment, when nothing is 
said in the bill about female suffrage. 

Mr. Eustis—But you do say it when 
the Congress of the United States is solic- 
ited, as in this case, for the permission of 
certain citizens to vote for the purpose of 
forming.a constitution and establishing a 
State government. The responsibility is 
with Congress and not with the people of 
the Territory if we establish those qualifi- 
cations, including the female sex, because 
those qualifications do not exist to-day, 
and it is only by virtue and by authority 
of this measure that that faculty is cre- 
ated and conferred upon women to vote in 
the Territory of Washington for delegates 
to a convention to form a State Constitu 
tion. 


Mr. BUTLER—Will my friend point out 


the provision of the bill which confers 
that power on women to vote? If he will 
point it out to me, then I shall admit the 
force of his argument. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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Teacher—W hat are metamorphie rocks? 
Pupil—Metamorphie rocks are rocks con- 
taining metaphor. 

A clever Albany girl who was at Ridge 
field the other night was asked what her 
sensations were when she shot down the 
toboggan chute for the first time. “It 
was delightful,” she exclaimed enthnsias- 
tically; ‘*I thought I was dying.”—Albany 
Journal. 


Pa—I do not like that young man, and 
wish he would keep away. Daughter—He 
does not come very often. ‘Very often! 
He is here nearly every evening, and 
sometimes in the afternoon.” ‘But, pa, 
he never comes in the morning.” ‘No, [ 
wish he would.” “Youdo?” ‘Yes; ifhe 
could once see you in the morning, he 
would never come again!” 


The accomplished wife of one of the 
professors in Vanderbilt University is 
quite a skilful and enthusiastic amateur in 
taxidermy. Her home is adorned with 
not a few specimens of her work in this 
line. Her youngest boy, an unusually 
thoughtful little fellow of three years, was 
very sick. ‘*Mamma,” said the little boy, 
in his deliberate, solemn way, “mamma, 
if I die, are you going to stuff me?” 


Domestic finance — ‘“‘Now,” said the 
bridegroom to the bride, when they return- 
ed from the honeymoon trip, ‘‘let us have 
a clear understanding before we settle 
down to married life; are you to be presi- 
dent or vice-president of this concern?” 
**T want to be neither president nor vice- 
president,” she answered; ‘I will be con- 
tent with a subordinate position.” ‘*What 
is that?” ‘Controller of the currency.” 
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Roslindale. 
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Milford ... 
“ 

Boston .... 
Cambridge 
Fairhaven. 
Brockton .. 
Auburndal 
Charlestow 
Wellesley . 
ston ... 
Danvers .. 
Hyde Park 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 








The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature this year: 
FOR MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 
TOWN. NAME. TOTAL. MEN. WOMEN. REFERRED TO. 
POSTON. + scree eeeeeeeeAasta Hansteen and others 29 Db Dreecseesceseee Jolin O. Teele 
6 _peccccccccccocchtarrict A. Rogers ee 201 ee Gelconesas Michael J. McKettrick 
“ eee. Ye “ 19 #13 6...0+2-- Albert A. Woodward 
“ ’ pecceccccccoe caroline Otis o 22 3B Wacccceveccccecce Wade A. Rust 
PPTTT TTT TT Mrs. Geo. Clapp “ 2 4 Ql... eee eee eee Huzard Stevens 
& _pgecccccosccee oC ¥nthia P. Homer “ 27 § 22. ce cccccccceee Henry C. Allen 
\ peecccccccoveeebvelina A. S. Smith “ 23 7 16........... FrankE. Brigham 
6 pevevcceccccoee Mrs. J. M. Longstreet - ll 3 S.cccccee --Julius C. Chappelle 
txbridge ....+++.++-.Clarissa D. White « 134 40 Whee eeeeseeeeers -++--das. Daley 
Vaiham coccccccccee Mrs. H.K. Parmenter “ 257 115 142..........-+.Erskine Warden 
Mendon...++++e+++++-Marie L. Bills o 101 2B 7B. .cccoccccccece Jas. F.Stratton 
[Upton .-eeeeeeeeeeeeeH. W. Bradish “ 40 12 Weeeeceees -++++Henry E. Fales 
North Dana..........C. H. Mason “ SR BD BBeccccevecceccsces -Jesse Allen 
Hudson...+..-.-++.--Anne T. Wood “ 207 78 129.....0ee0.+. Edward R. Miles 
Cambridge .......--- Harriet M. Leonard “ WO 17 33...6+6+++-dJohbn W. Wilkinson 
Lynn cnagueeeoesiesce ee as Geer sd ll l eee Amos Beckford 
“ pececcccccceceesd0nhn W. Hutchinson o Ol 46 4B. .cccccccceee Euge e H. Goss 
TorcesteY escceceeess Lucy M. Allen ad 32 6 jeeeeeeee- Augustus N. Currier 
” ba eéeneccoes Wis Ec Dee id 3 Ww 2 eevecececeees JOSEPH Mason 
“ ere SE: sa Zz Ser Henry M. Smith 
ilfor aura S. Cheney e 2 } eoeeeee Jas. K, Stratton 
Milford ......-+++++++-Laura 8S, Cheney " 10 a 
Se soceccccccee cde A. kee Datrets os GR FB  Baccccccccccces Henry Hosmer 
Cambridge ......+.--Sarah R. Smith “ 20 2 oeesesee George C. Bent 
South Hanson........Georgiana L. T. Luther “ 1420 BL Da ceeeeeeeseees Miles Sampson 
LYNN ..eeceeseeeeeee+ Mrs. M. J. Whitney e 3h 12 23...+--- William A. Clark, Jr 











Boston....+.+++++++--Marianna E. Clarke “ 
North Abington......Jesse H. Jones ” 
Dedham ......++.+..-Myra H. Gill “ 
Needham .......-.--.Joanna EF. Mills “ 
Holyoke ......+++++-Eliza Forsyth “6 
Foxboro’ ......++-..-dosephine P. Holland os 
Gardner ..-....++.---John F. Ashley os 
BostOn...+-eeeee+ee--Annie E. Walicut ad 
© exccocdaccocceste eee CUO 
Westboro’ ...........Mrs. A. J. Snow “6 
“ re « 
Dennis......++.+++++eHannah H. Paddock sed 
Acushnet .........+--Sallie G. Wilbour “ 
Haverhill ...........S. Amelia Newell + 
Holyoke ....-+.-+++--Hannah Wild “6 
Brockton ....+++++++-Milley Estes “ 
“ eeccceceeeeeLlizabeth B. Battles os 
Granville ............Mrs. C. A. Noble 66 
Chelsea ..--+--+-.---Anna C, Lee “6 
Plymouth............Phebe R. Clifford “6 
South Boston ........Georgiana V. Robinson “ 
Cambridge ..........C. L. F. Cooper « 
Brewster........-..-- Augusta T. Lincoln #6 
Brockton ............Sarah Packard “ 
“ cocenecsece tee Ge Wie os 
“ “ “ “ “ 
teteeeeeeeee OOM . ” 
 ceerttes RAs ; 
West Newton ........E. L. N. Walton ad 
OSTON. eee eeeeeeees Lliz. S. Chadbourne “ 
well..se.sccceeseeeMrs. A. L. Richmond “s 
Worcester ...+++0+0+eAbby W. Wyman sad 
Boston.....+eee+eeee. Mary C. Ames “ 
Dorchester ........--Martha Clapp “ 
New Bedford......... Wm. W. Crapo “6 
Westboro’ ..........-Sophia A. Forbes “ 
“ soccceceess Calista A. Sturtevant sad 
Westvale ............-Annie E. Damon 66 
Raynham............Samuel G. Gilmore “ 
Brockton ...........-Lydia B, Willis “ 
Athol. ...cccccccecceebliza F. Doane “6 
Natick ..cccccccescseks. A. Hill “ 
Newton.....+.++++++-Mary C. Shannon és 
lexington ...........Eliza Wellington 6 
South Hanson........Deborah Hood “ 
Natick ......++++++.-Amos P. Cheney ” 
Brockton ......++++++Clarissa Hall “ 
Woburn .......+22+2.5. J. Buxton “ 
Boston ....ccceceseee Mrs. Sarah B. Bowker “ 
Nantucket ...........-Anna Gardner “6 
South Hanson........d. L. Howland “s 
Woburn .......++++.. Nancy M. Thompson ” 
Boston ....+0eeeee0e-A. M. Kingsbury “ 
” ee ey “ 
Jamaica Plain........Susan E. B. Channing “ 
New Bedford......... Wm. H. Chappell « 
Leominster .........-Jonathan Drake “ 
Brockton ............Olivia C. Williams “6 
Milford .ccccccccccceeM. J. C. Russell 6 
Plymouth ..........-Zilpha H. Spooner sed 
Havefhill ...........Mrs. E. M. Haynes “ 
South Boston ........-Anna L. Burroughs a 
Weymouth ,.........Elias Richards “ 
Natick ......+0+++---Matilda B. Tibbetts sa 
- covccevecscecc EMNONS Be SAGRY s 
sal ee “ 
- coccccccceccoomary BR. Esty 6 
Springfield...........M. Adeline P. Clark “ 
Woburn ..........++.E. B. Plympton “s 
Rockland..........+. Huldah B. Loud “ 
* Es ae “ 
sad eccccccccceehvebecca T. Collins “ 
“a eoccceccccec Mealy Dee alts “ 
Lynn ....0.+05+0++2e-Arabell B. Elwell “ 
DRITO.cccccccccccccee Mees Co We DOWD “ 
Peabody ........+.+.+.Mary O. Stevens “s 
Athol ........+.+++.--Emily Eaton “ 
Boston ....+e++++++++-hebecca H. Christian “ 
Burlingtou ...........Martha E. S. Curtis 
East Boston ..........Frances H. Turner “ 
Plymouth ............Mary M. Harlow “ 
Roslindale............Alice B. Crosby “ 
Manchester ..........Mrs. M. E. Lee “ 
Arlington ............Mrs. Nancy Gilman “6 
Milford ......+.+.++--Angeline Skillings “ 
” 600690000000808be By eee “ 
Boston .....+++e++++++H. Lonisa Brown “ 
Cambridge ...........Maria F. Walling “ 
Fairhaven.........-.--Helen 8S. Taber sas 
Brockton ........++-.-Arabella Ames “ 
Auburndale ..........Eliza B. Kittridge « 
Charlestown..........Mrs. W. W. Merrick oe 
Wellesley ............Sarah H Southwick oe 
Boston ........++.+-.Maria 8. Porter “ 
Danvers .........-..-Jobn G. Whittier “6 
Hyde Park ..........Abby D. Hicks 6 


121 Petitions. Number of Petitioners 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The admission of Washington Territory 
was made, to some extent, a test of wom- 
an suffrage in the United States. Mr. Ed- 
munds is not, like Mr. Hoar. an advocate 
of woman suffrage, but even he insisted on 
the people there making voters as they 
choose. 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
it was unanimously voted to express cor- 
dial sympathy with the effort being made 
in the Legislature to raise the age of “legal 
consent.” and that a copy of this vote be 
forwarded to Hon. Elijah Morse, senator 
from Canton, and sent to-the papers for 
publication. 


In March, 1869, Mrs. Croly was unani- 
mously elected president of Sorosis, an 
Office she has held with great acceptability 
to the club since that time. Mrs. Croly is 
how succeeded by Mrs. M. Louise ‘Thomas. 
She retires from the position she has held 
80 long and so faithfully, with the deep 





22 2 Wa. sececeseee d.Q A. Brackett 
70 «6©28~— «42... .. Wm. H. Gurney 


60 ll 49. cccccccccccee Frank A. Fales 
320 97 223........... Walter Hunnewell 
WG GH Te cceccccevccccese Levi Perkins 
89 27 62.........+...Benj. F. Boyden 
S23 108 lldecccccce - Herbert 8. Stratton 
559 266 293.. Eben C. Milliken (Senator) 


10 22 18...ceeccecee William A. Rust 
121 29 92.......... Horace F. Webster 

6 2 beccacecece “ sed “ 
1B 41 BZ. c cece eceeeeee Geo. H. Loring 
28 8 2W...ccccccceee F. C. 8. Bartlett 
76 «360 40......---Ed. G. Frothingham 
201 34 167..........-Jeremiah J. Keane 


5H QL BAL eee eeeeeeee Chas. H Cary 


46 20 26........... Patrick McCarthy 
lll 46 ©665........... Henry K. Herrick 
141 71) = 70....4.+22442--Geo. E. Morrill 

19 5 hc cccccccccceee Arthur Lord 

37 6 3l.....++8....Richard F. Tobin 

8O oll) 669.........-John W. Wilkinson 
120 44 76............ Isaiah C. Young 

33 12) 21.....-++--- Patrick McCarthy 

QL 44 AZ ceeeeeeeeeeee Chas. H. Cary 

SF 4B BWeeccccccccccee * & sad 

ST 41 Becccccccceccee “% © “ 

Bh 4B Becccccccscccee * & “ 
120) 38 = 82......+6+6-- Elijah W. Wood 

29 5 =24....+005++-+- Hazard Stevens 

85 26 59.....++......Francis E. Shaw 

54 20 34......+++++- Henry S, Parker 

64 14 50............ William A. Rust 

93 40 53.......... Frank E. Brigham 
769 335 434.........Oliver P. Brightman 
115 37 78.......... Horace F. Webster 

SB 1B —_Daecccccccce + * “ 

68 16 52............Henry J. Hosmer 
174 72 102.............. Melvin Wilbar 

80 39) « 41........... Patrick McCarthy 

90 45 45.......... Benjamin W. Rich 

89 42 BZ cncccc'ccccceeee Justin Perry 

82 BL Bl...eeeeeeeee- Willard Monay 


79. .eeeeeeeeee Franklin Jaquith 
Miles Sampson 
eeeces . Justin Perry 


BB ccccccccccces 


GB .cccccese 


St 41 43........... Patrick McCarthy 
106 43) GB. ee eee eee eee JOlin P. Crane 
48 ll 37.........-.. Hlenry Parkman 
63 16 47....ceeeeee- John W. Hallett 
10 i) Deeeeeeeeeeeees Miles Sampson 
(ja aa eee cosccesce Jenn P, Crane 
30 9 21........ Albert A. Woodward 
44 16 3 =Daceccececcecee - John Backup 
25 4 QLesccccccceeee Henry C. Allen 
13 «410 Biseccesssceee Lhos. W. Cook 
216 «83 133......ceeeeeeee. Jas. Hadley 
330 163 167....+0++00+0+- Chas, H. Cary 
119 51 G68............. Henry E. Fales 
35 D BWiccoccese eeeeees Arthur Lord 
101 =5l (50......222-2. Wm. H. Johnson 
37 9 28.....0.6.-.- Peter J. Reardon 


-  ? 





Benj. 8. Lovell 
237 110 127...ccccccsecceee Justin Perry 
TD 16 Beccccccessessese * “ 
13 BS Woesessesesesssaen ™ “ 
26 Wceceseccoesesses ” e 
86 36 50....cccccceeees Wm. F. Cook 
51 9 42...ceeeeee.e--d0hn P. Crane 
90 44 46.............Jubal C. Gleason 
a Serer os “ 
SO Ih 3 Woecsecscecces “ “ 
12 1 Leccccccccece “ as 
98 38 60..............Amos Beckford 
24 4 Wa. cccccccccccces-desse Allen 
31 8 23.........-Cyrus ‘I’. Batchelder 
20 10 = 10.......... Benjamin W. Rich 
62 17 45.......0.... Edward P. Fisk 
60 26 34............Franklin Jaquith 
68 11  457........... Jas. E. Fitzgerald 
36 D BWaoecccccccecccece Arthur Lord 
61 25 36..............Henry C. Allen 
26 #18 Siccccccccceeee Cts F. Brown 
21 7 = 14............ Warren A. Pierce 


13 13...0+eeee000+ Henry E. Fales 


92 46 46............. Henry E. Fales 
21 8 18....0.+02+026-. John O. Teele 
46 11 35........ Geo. A. Perkins, Esq 
65 17 48..........Fred. C. 8. Bartiett 
30 11) 19........-.. Patrick McCarthy 


ll ll. .ccccccecee Elijah W. Wood 
59 19 Waecccccccccccccee Chas. Field 
187 80 107........... Walter Hunnewell 
209 «98 IL1l.............Henry Parkman 
30 622 .--Malcolm Sillars 
28 9 19...+0+++---Charles F. Jenney 


: 10,511—4,010 Men and 6,501 Women. 


S.ccccccces 


and lasting regard of all the ladies with 
whoin she has been associated. 


General and Mrs. Van Cleve, of St. Paul, 
celebrated their golden wedding last week. 
Among the presents was an old-fashioned 
gold watch. Fifty years ago Lieutenant 
Van ( leve gave it to his young bride. The 
young folks were poor, and the watch had 
to be sold. The buyer kept it carefully, 
and surprised the veteran and his wife by 
presenting it to them on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 


Last November L. Prang & Co. offered 
prizes for essays on Christmas cards to be 
competed for by women only. Prizes 
were taken by lady contributors of eigh- 
teen years and over, as follows: to Janet 
H. McKelvey, of Sandusky. O., $200; to 
Helen Gray Cone, Morrisania, N. Y., $100; 
to Grace J. Ingalls, Newark, N. J.. 850 
Prizes to lady contributors below eighteen 
years old, as follows: to Mabel E. Wade, 
De Peyster, N. Y., $100; to Olive Boggess, 
Catlin, [11., 850; to Emma Hayes, Colum- 
bia, Mo., $25. 





We learn from the Last that a lady zem- 
indar in East Bengal, named Faizenmessa 
Choudhranee, is distinguished by her liber- 
ality and her ability in business matters. 
She is proprietress by inheritance of her 
mother’s zemindari, and is the wife of a 
wealthy zemindar of the district. This 
lady supports many schools, and is well 
read in her own language. ‘lhe zemindari 
affairs are managed by her independently. 
and with great success. 

It is very strong evidence that the senti 
ment in favor of woman suftrage is grow- 
ing when an argument is made in the 
United States Senate, and the fact that 
equal suffrage, for all the people, is urged 
as a reason why a Territory, where it exists, 
should be made a member of the Union of 
States,shows that the question has a strong 
hold upon public favor. ‘The justice and 
right of the matter can no longer be a sub- 
ject of debate, and it is admitted that only 
prejudice stands in the way of its general 
acceptance. If Washington should become 
a State, with suffrage for all its people, it 
will have in the full sense a republican 
government. 

The Supreme Court of Brooklyn has de- 
cided that it takes something more than 
representations that a couple are man and 
wife to constitute marriage in New York; 


namely, that the woman must suppose | 


that she is a wife, and not merely bea party 
to an imposition on the public. The case 
was that of Camilla G. Bartlett, whose 
“husband,” Joseph G. Bartiett, forged a 
marriage certiticate to enable him to live 
with the girl in her mother’s house. ‘The 
woman first sued for support of her child 
under the statutes, and later brought suit 
for divorce on the forged certificate. The 
judge held that the court could not find a 
marriage against the admissions of the 
woman in the other suit, and the White 
Cross Assoviation will take the case to the 
Court of Appeals. 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a_prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Onr of the greatest annoyances to mothers in 
the care of children, is to find it necessary to sew 
buttons here and there on their undergarments, 
at most inconvenient times. The pleasure of 
avoiding this trouble, is caused by using THE 
Goop SensE Corset Watst. These waists, suit- 
able for persons of all ages, are perfection as re- 
gards make, beauty, health, and comfort. The 
buttons are fastened with tape and cannot be 
pulled off. Messrs. Ferris Bros., the manufac- 
turers of these goods, make a full line of Goop 
Sense Corsets. ‘The immense demand for their 
goods proves conclusively that for elegance 
of finish, shape and comfort, Ferris Bros.’ goods 
are unequalled. Sensible mothers buy their 
COMFORTABLE NursinG Corset, which com- 
bines all the improvements that can be put in to 
make it popular. All the leading stores keep 
their goods. 

EDUCATED AND EXPERIENCED.—Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have a thorough 
knowledge of pharmacy, and many years prac- 
tical experience in the business. It is prepared 
with the greatest skill and care, under the direc- 
tion of the men who originated it. Hence Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla may be depended upon as a thor- 
oughly pure, honest, and reliable medicine. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


JAMES PYLE'S 








tm BEST THING KNOWN Fos 
WASHING“*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. x 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 
DIRIGO 

) COFFEE 

CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 











MR. HOWELL’SS LATEST NOVEL. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Ivol. I2mo. 81.50. 

The Montreal Gazette says: “To have written such 
a book is to deserve the friendship of a continent; to 
read it is to incur a debt of gratitude to the writer.” 

The Christian Register also says that it has more 
of sweetness than all Howells’s previous works—that 
its local color is exquisite—and that ‘The situation 
could not be more attractive than it is." 

"The London Saturday Review says: “ Around aud 
beneath it all is the exquisite Italian atmosphere, in 
which no one knows better than Mr. Howells how to 
steep his pictures,” 

The Chicago Tribune also finds this subtle charac- 
terization: ‘The city to which Mr. Howells leads his 
readers ia not the revelling, brilliant Florence of Ouida. 
It is rather the Florence of Hawthorne—quaint and 
dreamful. The story reminds one of a plant which 
grows in Old World gardens—so unobtrusive it is, 
and yet #0 rich in suggestion, 60 subtie-scented.” 

The last Lippincott’s Magazine says :**It will rank 
with the most charming of the author's work. ... 
It is almost his first spiritual work. Not only has Mr. 
Howells thus risen above his own standards in this 
latest work, but he has risen above the standard of 
other novelists in one unique respect.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “On one point are we 
absolutely assured—to wit, that if a more masterly 
novel than Jndian Summer has appeared in English 
within the past year,we have not had the good fortune 
to fall in with it... . The general sensation of life 
in Florence is reproduced with delicate art, and to 
those who love the City of Flowers the book will 
have an inexhaustible charm. 


NEXT DOOR. 


By Ciara Lovise BurnuaM, author of “Dearly 
Bought,” “No Gentlemen,” ‘*A Sane Lunatic,”” 
ete. Lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 

A prominent Boston critic says : 

“Just the brightest, prettiest, most charming 
story I have seen in a long time. The interest is 
thoroughly sustained throughout, and the first 
few pages place you so en rappo-t with the per- 
sonages that you cannot lay the book down un- 
til you know how it all turns out. There is 
everything to commend and nothing to find fault 
with in the book.” 

“The scene is in Boston, the time the present, 
the plot exciting, the characters lifelike, while 
the style is graceful and skilful.” 


JOHN BODEWIN'S TESTIMONY, 


By Many Hatiock Foorr, author of “The Led- 
Horse Claim,” ete. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 
“Mrs. Foote’s first novel raised her to a level 

on which she is only to be compared with our 

best women novelists. ‘To make this comparison 
briefly, Miss Woolson observes keenly, Mrs. 

Burnett writes charmingly, and Mrs. Foote feels 

intensely.”—The Critic. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


; MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children ($1), by Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Harmony, ($2); Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2); and Richter’s Fugue, (82); are 
three standard books on composition, by an eminent 
German Harmonist. 


Operas. ‘The best and most complete editions. 


Aida, (22); Bells of Corneville, (31.50); Boe- 
ecaccio, ($2); Carmen, (#2); Fatinitza, ($2); 
Lakme, (#2); Maritana, (#2) ; Mefistofele, (#2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zenobia, (#2); and many others, 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
cents each, Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 

Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 


Winner's Ideal Methods, (each 75 cts.), are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Gui- 
tar, for Fife, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason's Piano Technics, (21.50), are constant- 
ly increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac- 
tice. All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





Send to JOHN C., HAYNES & CO. Boston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, ano Trim- 
mings. 


Fresi Made Bitter, 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 

386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK ard CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process, It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 
inspect our goods. 


C. BRIGHAM & CO. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 











D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


Raster -- Publications. 


SUNRISE; or, Easter Triumph, is an elegant 
little volume of sclections suited to Easter. It is 
printed in brown ink, bound in delicate cream and 
tied with ribbon. Compiled and arranged by 
Rose Porter. Price 50 cents. 

ON EASTER DAY. By MARGsret Stpney. A 
graceful poem for Easter time, with ten exquisite 
engravings, daintily printed in tone ink on fine 
paper, bound in white with an etched design in 
sepia, and tied with ribbon, Price 35 cents. 


AN EASTER ROSE. By Saran Prescorr 
KELLOGG. A tender Easter poem, with ten beauti- 
ful engravings, printed in rich-toned ink on cream 
paper, and bound in white with a design in silver 
and color, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 


SONG SERIES. Edited by Rose Porter. Faith 
Songs, Hope Songs and Songs of Love. Each illus- 


trated, ribbon-tied and enveloped. Vrice 50 cents 
each. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. Edited by Rose 
Porter. Bound in white with design in gold. 


Price 35 cents. 

OUT OF DARKNESS. Poems and drawings by 
Mary A. Latusury. Quarto. Bound in cloth and 
fringe. Price $3. 

IN TIME OF NEED. By E. H.8. with an intro- 
ductory Poem Ly W. F. 8Herwin. A volume of 
sclections to cheer and encourage. Neatly bound in 
cream and gold. Price 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Choice New Books. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. To all girls who are left to 
face the question, ‘What can I do to support my- 
self?’ this little book is most lovingly dedicated. It 
is a thoroughly fascinating as well as suggestive 
story. 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES, By E. 8. Brooks. A 
Story Study of Knickerbocker New York, contain- 
ing twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smedley, It 
not only rights up the name and fame of Jacob 
Leisler, the very first “people's Governor’ in 
America, but it also deals with the beginnings of 
self-government by the people and in republican 
representation. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, Price $1.50 

APRIL. Through the Year with the Poets. 
Edited by Oscar Fay Apams, The tifth volume of 
the series furnishes ite share of that ‘richest treat 
to expectant readers” of which the earlier numbers 
gave promise. l6mo, vellum cloth Price, 75 cents. 

THE BROWNING BOYS, A fascinating story 
of the growth of two boys who set out on their 
birthday to be helpful at home. By Pansy, 16mo, 
cloth, Price 60 cents. 


THE NEW PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
20 volumes, 16mo, cloth. Price $5 net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
IN ELEGANT NEW BINDING. 


THE ONLY WAY OUT. A Temperance Story 
By Mre. JENNIE F, WILLING, It shows that there 
is but one sure way out of the darkness into which 
we are {plunged by earthly trials and CrOBBERY and 
that is an earnest faith in and reliance upon Christ. 
12mo, 382 pp. Price $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwine tit CHeuiis. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. l2mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
Dwine_. CHetiis. The work exhibits fine ineight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 








Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,”’ Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved bas passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


let, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to an 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





“CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mases. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my bair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay ivr 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mre. B- 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months - I had lost my hair and was com- 
eg bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’’—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
permegee by leading Druggista and Hairdressers, and 

y SMITH BROTIIERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
ton Street. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 ete. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and —, All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


‘ 
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The Woman’s Journal. 

BOSTON, MAY 1, 1886. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or I’. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


TO BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS. 


A Convention of women voters will be 
held in the Meionaon Hall, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Saturday. May 1, at 230 P. M. to 
elect a committee to nominate candidates 
for school committee, and to transact 
other important business. Interested 
women, not voters, admitted to the gal- 
lery. A full attendance of voters desired. 

Crry COMMITTEE WOMEN VOTERS. 
ee 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Boston, beginning in Tre- 
mont Temple, on Monday evening, May 
24, at 7.30 o’clock, and continuing the 
next day, atthe Meionaon, at 10.30 A. M., 
2.30, and 7.30 P. M. 

Although great advance has been made 
in much that concerns the rights of wom- 
en in their occupations, wages, education, 
and in better laws relating to their inter- 
ests, women are disfranchised in every 
State. The root of the evil we seek to 
eradicate still exists. Hence we are to 
continue our efforts till a government truly 
representative of the whole people is es- 
tablished. ‘This annual meeting should be 
the best ever held in New England. There 
should be full delegations from all the 
New England States. <A cordial invitation 
is extended to the public. 

The evenings will be devoted to speak- 
ing; Tuesday forenoon to reports of the 
Association, and of its auxiliary State so- 
cieties. 

Among the speakers will be Frederick 
Douglass, of Washington, D. C., and 
Judge Sheldon, of Connecticut. Good 
music has been secured. Further particu- 


lars hereafter. 
Lucy STONE, President, 
J. W. SMITH, 
C. P. NICKLES, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Com. of Arrangements. 
——_—_ ~er 
OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Convention of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Ohio will be held at Toledo, May 
25, 26, and 27, 1886. 

First session will commence Tuesday, May 25, 
at2 P.M. The evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by gifted speakers. 

The afternoon and evening sessions will be 
public. There will be a business session, open to 
delegates and members only, on Thursday, May 
27, at 10 A. M. 

We send a kind greeting to all suffragists of 
Ohio, and ask their presence and co-operation. 
We need the counsel and sympathy of all friends 
of this reform. Entertainment will be furnished 
for all delegates and visitors. Those expecting 
to attend will please send their names to Mrs. 
S. S. Bissell, Summit St., Toledo, O. 

For information regarding reduced Railroad 
rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland,O. 

FRANCES M. CASEMENT, President, 
N.S. Townsenp, Chair. Ex. Com., 
Rosa L. Seaur, Cor. Secretary. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


The Pilot is irate at the Youth’s Compan- 
It says: 

‘The Youth's Companion, a Boston mag- 
azine with a large circulation, is preaching 
poor stuff to the children who read it, when 
it says that ‘we’ can at any time shut out 
immigrants from the United States, and 
‘we’ can prevent resident foreigners from 
becoming naturalized citizens. Who are 
‘we’? Native-born citizens, we judge, 
from the editor's remarks. If the Youth's 
Companion thinks that any class of citizens 
in this country has more rights or powers 
or duties than another class, it ought to 
get an American editor to revise its proofs. 
When ‘we’ move on national questions, 
‘we’ never take a mean, cowardly attitude 
toward the indusgrious millions that have 
come and will continue to come for a 
thousand years, or while men choose to 
migrate on the face of the earth.” 


Does Mr. O'Reilly mean that women are 
included in “any class of citizens in this 
country who have equal rights’? When 
he says, **We never take a mean or coward- 
ly advantage of the industrious millions,” 
does he mean to include the Chinese? The 
occupants of glass houses shuuld be care- 
ful how they throw stones. 

Mr. O'Reilly overhauls the correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald who de- 
nounces the land bill of Mr.Gladstone, and 
says that if ‘ta Magyar were to propose 
such a scheme in Transylvania, he would 
be torn in pieces.” Says Mr. O'Reilly: 


“This, if it were really oot, goes to 
show that the Magyars, like the Ulster 


fon. 
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Loyalists, have a good deal to learn in the 
way of according to others as much liber- 
ty as they demand for themselves.” 

With all due respect for the tongue and 
pen of Mr. O'Reilly, we say that the words 
he applies to the Magyars apply exactly to 
him in his contempt for the rights of 


women, L. 8. 
a ae 


COLLEGE BOYS. 


A mob of Brown University students 
stole into President Robinson’s barn the 
other night, at Providence, R. 1., dragged 
his family earrfage out in frent of Sayles 
Memorial Hall, wound cotton soaked in 
oil, tar, and turpentine all about it, and set 
fire to the vehicle. A dance, accompanied 
by musie from fish-horns, was held about 
the fire until the chaise was in ashes. 

The Amherst College students last week 
broke up a public meeting on succes- 
sive evenings. They ‘yelled in chorus, 
threw beans all over the housé, blew fish- 
horns, and otherwise raised bediam. An 
officer tried to make a speech, but the boys 
hissed and hooted so he couldn't be heard.” 
After being beaten with a billy in a gener- 
al fight, they subsided. 

Brown and Amherst do not admit wom- 
en. Hence the rowdyism. Co-education 
would have made such behavior impos- 
sible. Witness Oberlin with half a century 
of open doors to women, and well-behaved 
students all the time. L. 8. 
i 


INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---16, 


Before leaving New York in the early 
spring, I had the pleasure of meeting with 
a number of ladies known to be interested 
in the industrial advancement of their sex. 

In the hospitable mind of our entertain- 
er, the occasion took the shape of an after- 
noon tea. This refection, however, did 
not hinder a brief *‘calling to order,” in 
order that more serious discussion should 
precede the not unmusical jarring of cups 
and saucers. Among those present were 
several ladies well-known as prime movers 
in organizations set on foot in the interest 
both of art and of industry, and it follow- 
ed that, in the interchange of views, the 
question arose whether art and industry 
are to be regarded as interchangeable 
terms. One lady, whom I will call Mrs. 
F., maintained that all industry was real- 
ly art. A man whose business was to make 
bricks. she said, will make them better if 
he understands the rules and principles of 
art. 

To this statement, another lady, whom 
we may designate as Mrs. G., objected, 
maintaining that although art and industry 
are nearly related, the distinction between 
the two should be preserved in the interest 
of both. An expert herself and a mistress 
of decorative work and design, she had 
often had pupils whose artistic pretensions 
were a decided hindrance to their industrial 
success. These two ladies were very friend- 
ly in their difference of opinion. ‘They 
would have agreed entirely in giving to in- 
dustrial labor the honor which is its due. 
The one first mentioned spoke out of the 
sentiment which moved George Herbert of 
old to glorify the sweeping of a room, if 
done with a pious desire to do it well. The 
other had probably seen something of the 
illusion and self-assertion which often lead 
women of very moderate talents to adopt 
the career of art, and to claim its honors, 
when, in truth, they are only qualified to get 
their bread, if they have it to get, by some 
unambitious industry. While sympathiz- 
ing with Mrs. F.’s sentiment, I found my- 
self agreeing in the main in the statements 
given by Mrs. G. as the result of her expe- 
rience. 

From another authority on Decorative 
Art, I learn that women who seek em- 
ployment at various agencies and ex- 
changes.not uncommonly offer, at first, pic- 
tures which are entirely, we might say 
fortunately, unsalable. If they are will- 
ing to be advised and instructed in some 
branch of needlework, they often succeed 
in producing wares which will sell at a 
fair price. The women who make such 
mistakes often do so through ignorance. 
Having no knowledge of the elements re- 
quired to make up a picture, they are una- 
ble to criticise their own work. Ignorance, 
indeed, is very impatient of criticism. 
One of the first lessons of real culture 
should be the inability of the individual to 
judge of his or her own gifts and qualifi- 
sations without the correcting help of the 
tribunals which represent high standards 
of excellence. How much is this inabili- 
ty shown in productions supposed and in- 
tended to be poetical! ‘To publish an ab- 
solutely meritless poem is a discredit to 
an educated person. You who have ac- 
cess to the works of true poets ought to 
know what poetry is. Alas! you may be 
very eager to show that you do not. 

What shall we say then? St. Paul tells us 
to covet the best gifts, but at the same time 
would not have us ignorant concerning their 
diversity. I suppose that he really means 
that we should use such gifts as we have in 
the best possible spirit, since no man by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his in- 
tellectual stature. Vanity and indolence are 
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the great hindrances to the attainment of 
excellence in human pursuits. Artis hard 
work, so is poetry, so are the trades and 
handicrafts. We can neither command 
our gifts nor our opportunities, but we 
ean by diligence make the best of both. 
If we will lay aside our selfhood, all that 
human skill and genius have achieved is 
ours to recognize, to delight in, and to 
learn from. 

I will conclude this letter by earnestly 
advising those associations of women 
whose work has an object outside their 
own limits, to do everything in their pow- 
er to develop critical knowledge and ubili- 
ty among the many women who are, or are 
likely to become, bread-earners. Starting 
with a higher standard of judgment, these 
women would have a better chance both 
as to work and as to wages. More impor- 
tant still would be their attainments in 
taste and character. I wish Godspeed to 


every genuine effort in this direction. 
J. W. H. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


DORCHESTER, N. B:, 
APRIL 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Woman suffrage bills to give the ballot 
to widows and spinsters who pay taxes 
were brought into our Legislature last 
year and this year, which would have 
given women the ballot both in the elec- 
tion of our Legislature and in municipal 
elections. Both years the bills,passed with 
overwhelming majorities through the 
House of Representatives, and were only 
opposed by two or three voices. But the 
bills in both cases were thrown out or so 
mutilated by our Upper House, or non-re- 
sponsible Council, as to be of no service. 
Our Legislative Council is appointed by 
government for life. It is mostly made 
up of old shelved politicians, the hardest 
kind of Tories. But our present govern- 
ment are mostly in favor and want to give 
women the ballot for the sake of their in- 
terest toward the party. All this is done 
through a sense of right and not by peti- 
tion. However, we have made some ad- 
vance. Unmarried women now have the 
ballot in all municipal elections in our 
towns. The W. C. ‘I’. U. accomplished 
It brought in petitions, and many of 
the ladies had influence with members of 
the Upper House. That was a separate 
bill, and not a clause of a general franchise 
bill, as was the other. 

We all interview our law-makers as op- 
portunity offers. I seldom meet one op- 
posed, but then my acquaintances are 
mostly on one side. 

We now are on the eve of an election 
for our Province. ‘This is ‘*Nomination 
Day,” and Iam going, with a number of 
women, to hear the speeches. Should the 
present government be sustained, a bill 
giving the ballot to all duly qualified wom- 
en will be again brought in next winter, 
and in some way will be accomplished. I 
am not satisfied with having the ballot 
limited to unmarried women. During the 
last session our attorney-general, the lead- 
er of the government, strongly advocated 
an unlimited ballot for all women, promis- 
ing to have sucha bill brought in every 
year until successful. Mr. Blairis a grand 
man. I hope his government will be sus- 
tained. Just now a train has come in, 
and about five hundred electors have 
passed my window. My blood boils to 
see so large a number of ignorant French- 
men—almost. boys—have a voice in the 
matter, and myself powerless. I want to 
vote for the men who advocate our cause. 
All four candidates on our ticket are 
pledged to it. I hope next winter to be 
able to record the accomplished fact. I 
am about having a little property put in 
my name in the town of Marston, that I 
may vote there at the municipal elections. 
Only two rate-paying women refused to 
sign the petition in the whole town. 

We were delighted with J. Ellen Foster, 
who visited the provinces last winter. 
My daughter entertained her while in 
Moncton, and a large party of my friends 
went up to listen to her. It was a rare 
treat to be with her. R. 
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LETTER FROM MISSISSIPFI. 
OCEAN SPRINGS, MIss., ) 
APRIL 24, 1886. f 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As I look from our ‘‘gallery,”’ out upon 
this beautiful world so bright in its green- 
ery, so beautiful in its fresh rosiness, the 
water of the Gulf, clear as glass, mirror- 
ing the opposite shores of the bay, I can 
only offer up a prayer of thanksgiving 
that I was permitted to spend the past 
winter in so genial a climate and among 
so friendly a people. 

Yesterday a pleasant circle of gentlemen 
and ladies came to our house to listen to a 
parlor talk on suffrage. Every week we 
have held our meetings of the W. C. T. U., 
and the interest has been remarkable, not 
only in our little town, but all along the 
coast. Our best friends said: ‘‘Do not 
mention woman suffrage. ‘The people 
would be frightened at it.” So I was very 
discreet and did not urge the question, 
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but bided my time. A week or two ago, 
some of our most influential ladies said: 
“We want a lecture on woman suffrage 
before you leave.”’ So it was arranged. 
They dared not ask for the use of any 
church. It had been a marvellous conces- 
sion to us that we had had one for our 
temperance meetings, and I had twice oc- 
cupied the Methodist church on Sunday 
for temperance talks. The only hall had 
just been engaged for a skating rink. 
After considerabie perplexity, they accept- 
ed my invitation to come and have the 
meeting in our parlor, and I was surprised 
at the numbers that attended, considering 
the distances some of them came. Not 
one had ever heard any talk on the sub- 
ject. I gave them, in a simple, colloquial 
way, what I considered the important 
points for beginners, and scattered among 
them some of the JOURNALS, and asked 
them to read and circulate. ‘They all 
seemed greatly interested, and were more 
than kind in their expressions of good 
will to the speaker and the cause. I feel 
that it is seed sown on good ground. The 
temperance women along the coast are 
deeply interested in trying to secure tem- 
perance in the new local option which the 
Legislature gave last winter, and the im- 
portance of a vote is being realized as 
never before. 

I have been very grateful for the privi- 
lege of living one year more, and of being 
restored to such a condition of health that 
I can do a little more for this most sacred 
cause. Among my auditors were the 
Methodist minister and his wife. With 
true Southern gallantry he complimented 
me on my lecture, but said he did not 
quite agree with my proposition to give 
the franchise to women. I apprehended 
his religious scruples, and said to him, I 
had not time to go over the whole ground, 
but would simply suggest that if the trans- 
gression of woman had placed her in sub- 
jection, the death of Christ must have re- 
deemed her, or else it was a vain faith. 
As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. And if woman was 
not restored to her original condition, 
there was an utter failure of His great 
work. His wife looked up, and echoed: 
“Even so.” 

On Monday, should no adverse power of 
the elements interfere, we start for home, 
and for the summer our address will be, as 
formerly, Cobden, Union Co., Ll. 

HANNAH M, 'T, CUTLER. 


a 
CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU IN ZURICH. 


The Woman’s Club of the University of 
Zirich (Verein studirender Damen), after 
a long and earnest debate as to the best 
means of furthering the cause of higher 
education among women, decided at a re- 
cent meeting to open a Bureau of Corre- 
spondence, for the benefit of women in the 
different countries of Europe and America 
who may be desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the requirements for matricula- 
tion in the university courses of lectures, 
the expenses of living, or any details of 
university life and study in Ziirich. 

Any American woman wishing for such 
information can address either of the cor- 
responding secretaries for the United 
States, viz.: Mra. Colvin, Student of Philol- 
ogy, 17 Tannengasse, Oberstrass, Zarich, 
or Miss Harriet E. Lothrop, Student of 
Medicine, Fluntern, Ziirich, Switzerland. 
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ASSESSMENT AND REGISTRATION OF 
WOMEN VOTERS. 

By enactment of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, any woman over twenty-one years 
of age can, by personal or written appli- 
cation, have her name taken at her resi- 
dence, for the assessment of a poll tax, by 
the assessor, when, in May or June, he 
makes his annual call to obtain the names 
of male voters. The act is as follows :— 

In the months of May and June of each year, 
the assessors or assistant assessors of taxes shall 
visit each dwelling house or building in their re- 
spective cities or towns, and make a true list of 
all male persons, twenty years of age and up- 
wards, liable to be assessed for a poil tax, re- 
turned to them by the owners or occupants of 
such dwelling houses or buildings as residing 
therein, and of all women who personally or in 
writing express to an assessor or assistant asses- 
sor a desire to be assessed for a poll tax, to- 
gether with their occupation and age, as near as 
may be, and residence on the first day of May of 
the preceding year; and shall also furnish the 
original list or a certified copy thereof to the Reg- 
istrars of Voters of their respective cities and 
towns, from time to time, before the fifteenth day 
of July ensuing; and all assessors and collec- 
tors of taxes shall furnish any information in 
their possession necessary to aid the registrars 
and assistant registrars in the discharge of their 
respective duties. 

Failing of assessment at her dwelling, 
any woman over twenty-one years old, who 
resided in Boston May Ist, 1886, can be as- 
sessed for a poll tax of fifty cents, by per- 
sonal application to the assessors, City 
Hall, from May 1st to September 15th in- 
clusive. 

After receiving her tax bill, payment 
should be made at the Collector’s office, 
City Hall. The receipted tax bill must 
then be presented in person to the Regis- 
trars of Voters, 30 Pemberton Square; 
and if the person presenting it is found 
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qualified as hereinafter stated, she can be 
registered on the voting list. 

A receipted tax bill, either for Property 
or poll, for a tax assessed anywhere in the 
State in May, 1885 or 1886, is as good fop 
the purpose of registration as a poll tay 
bill assessed May Ist of the current year jp 
the city of Boston. 

No person can be registered or qualifieg 
as a voter, unless she is twenty-one years 
of age, shall have resided in the State one 
year, and in Boston for six months pre. 
ceding the day fixed for the city election, 
and shall have paid a tax assessed upoy 
her, as of May Ist, 1885 or 1886. 

The Collector's office is open daily from 
9 A. M. to2 P. M. 

Assessor's, Collector’s, and Registrar's 
offices open daily from 9 A. M. to 5 P, M., 
except Saturday, when they close at 2 
P. M. 

[BLANK ForM roR APPLICATION, | 
NO. .eccccceccce Street, 
Boston, May .... , 1886, 

The undersigned, being sees years of age, 
and having ........ occupation a8 .......... so 
and having on the Ist day of May, 1885, resided 
at number ...... o0 6eenes Street, hereby requests 


to be assessed for a poll tax. 
(Signature giving first name in full], 


Every woman should fill this blank, 
(putting street and number of her regi. 
dence above the date) and leave it for the 
Assessor, who may call in her absence, 
Let her induce other women to do the 
same. 


eee 


FLORAL FESTIVITY IN LOS ANGELES, 


Los ANGELES, APRIL 18, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A flower festival has closed here within 
a week, which was a magnificent affair, 
The proceeds were about $6,000, and are 
to go to found a Woman’s Boarding House, 
The enterprise began two years ago, anda 
house was rented to be used for this pur- 
pose, which is always crowded. 

A flower festival was held a year ago, 
from which $1,000 was cleared. One lady, 
Mrs. Widney, donated $500, and several 
persons have given lots here and in other 
towns, some of them quite valuable. With 
what has been raised at this festival, the 
house for fifty boarders seems assured, 

EMMA HARRIMAN, 


a 


AID FOR MRS. FOLSOM. 





The following additional sums have 
been received : 














Mrs. E. 8. Burbank, Milwaukee.. ° 
A Friend, through Mrs. Bowles..........+. 
Suffrage Soc., Osage, lowa, by Mra 
Jobnson..... 4.40 
Rev. 8. P. Smith. oe 1.00 
Mrs. Prudence Lus pe 1.00 
Mra. L. L. Manson eee 1,00 
Princess E. Ballard, Shelbyville, Ill. - 1.00 
Mrs. J. B. Geary, Virginia.......eceeeeeees 1.00 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WARSAW, IND. 


The Warsaw Equal Suffrage Association 
met Friday evening, April 23, at the home 
of Mrs. J. D. ‘Thayer. It was proposed 
that the women of the county hold a regu- 
lar electioh at the respective voting pre- 
cincts soon, in order that an understanding 
of their feeling in this matter may be se- 
cured, Mrs. J. 8. FRAZER, President. 
0+ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT READING, 





The meeting at Reading, Friday, April 
23, in the Unitarian Church, was a very 
pleasant and effectual one. The call, sign- 
ed by eighteen well-known people, brought 
a good audience. Most of the members of 
the W. C. T. U., with the president, Miss 
Clara Gowing, who seconded the call, 
were present. Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D., 
who earnestly supported Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw and voted for her ordination in the 
M. E. Conference, was the first to speak. 
He is a firm friend and member of the 
State Association. Mr. Horace G. Wad 
lin, formerly the representative from 
Reading, presided. He addressed the 
meeting, and introduced the speakers, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond. 

The music was furnished by the Presby- 
terian Mixed Quartette and their organist. 
It was bright, cheerful, and enlivening 


music. C. 8. P. 
eee = 


THE SPRINGFIELD SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Springfield Republican of April 28 
says: 

The Springfield Non-Partisan Woman 
Suffrage League met at the house of Seth 
Hunt, on Maple Street, last night, for its 
monthly meeting. It wasa rainy evening. 
Nine persons present. The following res 
olution was passed: 

“The Springfield Non-partisan Woman Suf- 
frage League tenders its hearty thanks to all those 
77 members of the Legislature who voted for 
the woman suffrage bill; and the League would 
also express its special gratification that four of 
the five Representatives of Springfield, namely, 
William F. Cook, Edward H. Lathrop, John L. 
Knight and John S. Sanderson, voted in favor of 
impartial suffrage; thus putting Springfield’s 
legislative record, on its 250th anniversary, 
harmony with the great American idea, empha- 
sized at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill.” 

Dr. Charlotte Fay read a paper discuss- 
ing the need of woman suffrage, and some 
of the influences opposing it, which was 
received with great favor. The society 
will be glad to see any of their opponents 
at their meetings. 
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REV. ANNIE H. SHAW IN FOX80R0’. 


The Foxboro’ Reporter says, editorially : 

Last Monday evening the friends of 
temperance, the friends of woman suf- 
frage, and all present favoring the best 
jnterests of humanity, enjoyed a glorious 
mental treat in listening to the temperance 
address delivered in the Town Hall by 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw. The subject of the 
address was **Woman’s Relation to the 
Temperance Movement.” The speaker 
opened her subject by allusions to the 
duty and sphere of women as assigned 
them by the young lJaw-makers ‘who 
know all about it.” viz.: the bringing up 
pure, uncontaminated by vice of every 
kind, to intelligent manhood, of the chil- 
dren given them, and this in spite of the 
temptations to evils of every kind, which 
the same intelligent law-makers ‘who 
know all about it,” allow in close proxim- 
ity to surround them upon every side. 
The natural deduction from the present- 
ment was that woman must be armed with 
the ballot in order to protect herself and 
her children from the injuries resulting 
from intemperance and kindred evils. Miss 
Shaw is a very fluent and in every way 
pleasing speaker. She has a collegiate 
education obtained by her own exertions, 
has held for some years a church pastor- 
ate, and is now, in addition to the per- 
formance of other and manifold labors, 
acquiring a medical education. 


———_ --# @o- -- 


LET US HEAR FROM MISS CARROLL. 





SANTA CRUZ, CAL., APRIL 16, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your paper, some weeks since, it was 
stated that an article from Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll would be published in the North 
American Review. The article was not 
in it, but a note by the editor saying it 
would appear soon. Will you do your 
readers the favor to announce in your pa- 
per when it does appear? It seems to me 
strange that it should not have been given 
to the public long before this. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mary C. WILLEY. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending April 20, 1886, as 
follows: . 

Ella M. Freeley, New York, vulcanized 
rubber and textile fabric. 

Mary A. Lucey, Boston, Skirt form. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 








MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 





Barah B. Earle.......cccccccccsccesses $10.00 
Mra. ©. W. BrowBecccccccccccoccoeses 10.00 
Albert Tolman.....cscscscccecesecses 5.00 
Cynthia Bates.....cccccsccccsscecsees 1,00 
Mire. BR. G. Pitts. ccocccccccccccscsccce 1.00 





QUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Senator Michael C. Murphy, of this city, 
introduced a bill in the Senate, which was 
a step in the direction of justice in the 
salaries paid to women teachers. It pro- 
vided that hereafter women should receive 
sixty-five per cent of the amount paid to 
men teaching the same grade. 

In presenting the bill, Mr. Murphy said 
that it was not all he wished, as equity 
demanded that there should be no diserim- 
inations between laborers on account of 
sex, and that persons doing similar work 
equally well should receive equal compen- 
sation. But this fairness was not possible 
at present, and would not be possible until 
women had political power. This bill was 
only a step towards righting the present 
great wrong by which women are now re- 
ceiving throughout the State one-half, and 
in some cases only one-quarter, of the sal- 
aries paid to the men who teach the same 
classes. 

After the presentation of the bill, Col. 
Murphy received many letters of thanks 
from the teachers. Action on the measure 
was prompt, and it passed the Senate by a 
good majority. 

But the foes as well as the friends of 
justice were aroused. ‘The Board of Edu- 
cation of this city took alarm. More pay 
for the women might mean less pay for 
the men. It would certainly mean more 
money. A delegation at once weut to Al- 
bany for the purpose of defeating the bill. 
They succeeded in procuring an adverse 
report from the Education Committee in 
the Assembly, which was, however, disa- 
greed to, and the bill is now in committee 
of the whole. Whether it will pass or not 
remains to be seen. The women who favor 
it are not voters, and have nu power. The 
men who oppose it have wealth, position, 
political influence, everything, on their 
side. In so unequal a fight there is very 
little hope that justice will triumph. 

If we needed a new proof of the neces- 
sity of the ballot, the story of this measure 
will supply it. Women are not voters, even 
for school officers, in our large cities. In 
New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, the 
mayor appoints the members of the Board 
of Education. They are, of course, all 
men. It has been found impossible to se- 
cure the appointment of a woman, because 
women are totally without political power. 
As a rule, the members of the Board have 
little or no sympathy with the women 
teachers. Their object is to obtain the 








greatest amount of work with the smallest 
possible pay, rather than to secure teach- 
ers whose capacity and devotion will ele- 
vate the schools. 

One member of the New York Board 
of Education is at present under arrest, 
charged with the seduction of a poor girl 
in his domestic service. Certainly his ward 


would have been better represented by a | 


woman! 

Last week the mid-month meeting of our 
City League took place. These meetings 
are held on the third Thursday of each 
month, in the afternoon, so that ladies ean 
attend them without escort. ‘The commit- 
tee in charge is composed entirely of young 
ladies. Miss Clara Wakeman is the chair- 
man, and the Misses Kalish active mem- 
bers. 

The meeting last week was held in the 
pleasant parlors of Miss Hannah Allen, 36 
Irving Place. Dr. Emma Still made an 
earnest address in opposition to the pro- 
posed ‘‘contagious diseases” bill. Mrs. J. 
C. Bell recited a poem, and the debate that 
followed brought out several new speak- 
ers. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. ANNE GREENE PHILLIPS. 

Mrs. Wendell Phillips died at her home 
in this city on Saturday last, of apoplexy. 
She had been an invalid more than forty 
years. But, though feeble in body, her 
mind was always active. Mr. Phillips 
used to say she was the inspiration of his 
life. She considered all the great ques- 
tions of public interest as they came up, 
studied them carefully, and took her stand 
with the side that seemed to her right. 

‘The funeral, which was strictly private, 
occurred on Wednesday, Rev. Samuel May, 
of Leicester, leading the simple exercises. 
Mrs. Phillips was buried in Milton, where 
a family lot had been secured before the 
death of Mr. Phillips, whose remains were 
removed and buried with those of his wife. 

Mrs. Howe said well at the funeral that 
from this home of greatest simplicity had 
gone forth an influence, a beneficent power, 
that had moved the world. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips gave themselves and all they had 
to free the slaves, and to help establish 
equal rights for women and for labor. 
They were earnest friends of temperance 
and of peace. ‘They had no children, and 
with the death of Mrs. Phillips there is no 
direct survivor of the family left. 

Among those present were Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Hon. James N. 
Buffum, William I. Bowditch, Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch, Richard P. Hallowell, Dr. 
John P. Reynolds, George Blagden, Sam- 
uel Blagden, Henry Grew, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Francis J. Garrison, 8. R. Ur- 
bino, and Henry B. Blackwell. 

The remains of Wendell Phillips, which 
were removed from the family tomb in the 
old Granary burying-ground, on Tuesday, 
with the remains of Mrs. Phillips, were 
taken to the Milton Cemetery, and interred 
in the same grave on a sunny hillside com- 
manding a wide and beautiful prospect. 
A noble pine-tree stands near the spot, 
which was selected by Mr. Phillips a few 
months before his death. L. 8. 


PHILIP H. WENTWORTH. 

In the death of Philip H. Wentworth, 
Danvers loses one of its most prominent 
and useful citizens. For more than fifty 
years Mr. Wentworth has been favorably 
known in connection with mercantile af- 
fairs. Born in Boston and educated at the 
English High School, he began his busi- 
ness career at the age of sixteen. He met 
with heavy reverses at the time of the 
great fire, but, having the undiminished 
confidence of his business connections, 
soon reinstated himself, and was for sev- 
eral years in active business. Of late, he 
had withdrawn to a large extent from ac- 
tive business, spending much of his time 
at his home in Danvers, retaining an office 
in Boston, where he was to be seen during 
business hours. 

During this long career, Mr. Wentworth 
acquired and maintained a most envia- 
ble reputation as a sagacious and upright 
merchant. He was a man of absolute 
honor and inflexible integrity,—frank, 
outspoken, straightforward, and generous 
in all the relations of life, and of a genial 
and loving nature, which endeared him to 
all who knew him. 

Only a few weeks ago, his erect and 
manly form, his cheerful face and vigor- 
ous step, seemed to indicate years of use- 
ful life still before him; but the summons, 
sudden as it was, did not find him unpre- 
pared. ‘To him, it was indeed only ‘kind 
nature’s signal of retreat.” He regarded 
death as the entrance to a higher life, and 
met it calmly, without a murmur or a 
fear. Ss. 


> 





AYACHEEAMMAL, sister of Honorary 
Surgeon Arokiam Pillay, of the Mysore 
service, has passed the Madras Matricula- 
tion Examination, and is the first native 
lady who has passed in Bangalore. She 
has also the credit of having passed the 
first European lady in the examination. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

tev. James M. Taylor, of Providence, 
R. I., has been elected president of Vassar 
College. 

Frederick Douglass is to give his famous 
lecture on “John Brown” in Boston, May 
20. 

Lionel ‘Tennyson, the second son of Lord 
‘Tennyson, is dead of jungle fever on board 
the ship Chusen at Aden. 

The Maryland Legislature has passed 
the Scientific Temperance educational bill 
without the compulsory clause. 

Ladies who have a taste for beautifying 
their homes, will find directions for fancy 
work in the Decorator and Furnisher for 
May. 

The sons of William H. Vanderbilt have 
given $250,000 to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons for the erection of a build- 
ing in honor of their father. 

Frederick Douglass will be one of the 
speakers at the May meeting of the New 
England Woman Suflrage Association on 
the 24th inst. 

The Rockland Independent quotes with 
pride and satisfaction the vote and the 
speech of Dr. Gleason, the representative 
of that town in favor of woman suffrage. 

A statue of Wendell Phillips is proposed 
on the site of the Phillips tomb at the 
front of the Old Granary burying ground, 
where his remains were formerly buried. 

Mr. Richard P. Hallowell read an inter- 
esting paper regarding the Quakers, their 
history and religious doctrines, before the 
Liberal Union Club at its annual meeting 
Saturday evening. 

The woman suffrage party of New York 
have addressed a letter of congratulation 
and approval to Premier Gladstone on his 
stand for home-rule and self-government 
in Ireland. 

The excellent speech of Senator Morse 
on the right of women to vote upon the 
question of granting licenses, made in the 
Massachusetts Senate on Thursday, April 
22, will well repay perusal. 


Mrs. Caroline Burnap, of this city, has 
for years supported a home for aged wom- 
en. Nowa movement is made to aid her 
by an organization, as the work has grown 
upon her hands. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann lectured in Cleve- 
land, O., on the 17th ult., to an audience 
of 2,000 in Music Hall, on **Woman, the 
Moral Agent in Government,” under the 
auspices of the Western Reserve Club. 

Babyhood for May urges the abolition of 
tobacco from all parts of the house fre- 
quented by young children, and notes a 
striking instance of the occasional serious 
effects of tobacco smoke upon infants. 

Henry George will lecture in ‘Turner 
Hall on **Labor and Capital,” under the 
auspices of the Boston Turnverein and 
the Radikal-Demokratische Verein, on 
S$ unday evening, May 2. 

Anandibai Joshee, M. D., will come to 
Boston, May 3, to visit the N. E. Hospital 
for Women and Children. She has ac- 
cepted an offer, on her return to India, to 
take charge of a similar institution. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles, as one of the 
national lecturers in the Department of 
Franchise of the W. C. T. U., will begin 
work in Massachusetts very soon, in an- 
swer to an urgent appeal of the superin- 
tendent and secretary of the department. 


The bill passed by the United States Sen- 
ate, Wednesday, at the instance of Mr. 
Hoar, appropriates $15,000 for the com- 
pletion of the national Pilgrim monument 
at Plymouth. We wonder, will this monu- 
ment to the Pilgrim fathers be also in- 
scribed for the Pilgrim mothers? 

The Quincy Woman Suffrage League 
held an interesting meeting on Monday. 
Mrs. Mary R. Keith was chosen corres- 
ponding secretary. Thenext meeting will 
be held May 3. A paper will be read by 
one of the members upon the methods of 
advancing woman suffrage, to be followed 
by discussion. 

The Mormon women have presented to 
Congress through Senator Blair a memo- 
rial against the Edmunds Bill. They say: 
‘It has been made the means of inflicting 
upon the women of Utah immeasurable 
sorrow and unprecedented indignities, of 
disrupting families, destroying homes, and 
outraging the tenderest feelings of human 
nature.” 

The Massachusetts Legislature varied 
the usual treatment of the woman suffrage 
movement by a pretty stirring debate in 
the House, in which the strong protest of 
Massachusetts women to the whole scheme 
of the female suffragists found full expres- 
sion. The vote stood 59 in favor to 114 
against, and 18 pairs.— Congregationalist. 


A bil] to punish persons who aid in the 
procurement of fraudulent divorces by fine 
or imprisonment was reported in the low- 
er branch of the Legislature, Thursday, 
by the Judiciary Committee. The offend- 
ers whose punishment is proposed are 
members of the bar, and we,trust that 
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Ladies’ Laced Back and Buned...........0... $2 25 
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Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
ay oy attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Toe Woman's 


| Directions for Measuring. 





For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurearound 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Childreu aud lofants, take chest measure alse, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OCO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





the bill will be strengthened by a provis- 
ion that when a lawyer shall be convicted 
of any of the offences designated therein, 
he shall be disbarred. 

Johns Hopkins University celebrated its 
first decade on the 26thinst. ‘lhe revenue 
from the millions left by Johns Hopkins is 
appropriated annually tothe growth of the 
university, and the buildings can hardly be 
erected fa>t enough for the accommoda- 
tion of the increasing number of scholars. 
‘They are all for men. Not a woman is 
admitted. 


On Wednesday, April 21, Rev. Wm. R. 
Alger read an interesting paper before the 
Dorchester Branch of the Moral Education 
Association which, was listened to with 
great interest by a large and cultivated 
audience. ‘These meetings have taken 
place this winter only. ‘They are growing 
in interest, and are free to all. Members 
are solicited. The next meeting will be 
at the house of Miss Vinsen, on Ocean 
Street, Dorchester, May 5, at 3 P. M. 
Mts. Kate Gannett Wells will read a paper 
upon ‘Socialism.” 

The Concord School of Philosophy will 
begin its summer session July 14, and in- 
clude two series of lectures, one on Dante 
and one on Plato. Mr. Alcott’s name ap- 
pears on the circular as dean. It is hoped 
that Dr. ‘I’. W. Parsons, of Boston, will 
open the Dante course by a poem or a read- 
ing from a translation of the Divine Com- 
edy, upon which he is engaged. Among 
the names of lecturers announced are: on 
Dante, Prof. Thomas Davidson, of Orange, 
N.J.; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, of Boston; 
John Albee, of Newcastle, N. H.; Prof. 
T. F. Crane, of Cornell University; Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, of Boston; Prof. W. T. 
Harris, of Concord; F. B. Sanborn, of 
Concord; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Bos- 
ton; on Plato; Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
of Cambridge; Rev. W. R. Alger, of Bos- 
ton; Prof. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell; 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, of Cambridge, and 
several lecturers of the Dante course. Dr. 
Harris and Professor Davidson will each 
give three lectures. 

The Connecticut Senate yesterday re- 
fused women the small right of voting in 
school district meetings. ‘lhe bill was lost 
by a vote of 7 to 15; the House of Repre- 
sentatives a few days ago passed it 69 to 
62. Itis a pity, for the antiquated district 
system in vogue in that State needs the 
active interest of women to redeem it from 
the fatal stagnation that is the rule in the 
greater part of the State, if we may trust 
the report of the board of education. ‘The 
opposing legislators exhibited the superior 
quality of the masculine intellect by such 
speeches as Mr. Stanton’s, who eaid that 
before his marriage he had been in favor 
of and had voted for such measures as this, 
but since that event he had become decided- 
ly opposed to increasing the authority of 
women. Similar essays of wit also abound- 
ed in the United States Senate Thursday, 
during the debate on the Washington ‘Ter- 
ritory bill. Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, pro- 
duced the venerable joke that if the State 


United States 


as if woman could blab any more freely 
than the men do! The venerable Beck of 
Kentucky shared with Eustis the other old 
joke about the ‘‘constitutional limitations 
as to age.” This is despicable talk.— 
Springfield Republican. 





Tue Boston Sarety Varor Stove which we 
advertise has unrivalled advantages over the 
Kerosene Oil Stove, having no wicks, smoke, dirt 
or odors to contend with. It works quicker than 
an oil stove; is lighted and extinguished instant- 
ly, and is economical and non-explosive., For 
summer cookery it is of superior utility, in its 
cleanliness, readiness and rapidity. The cook 


it another advantage over the kerosene stove. 
Much can be said concerning the Safety Vapor 
Stove, now used extensively in the West, though 
but lately introduced East. In the city of Cleve- 
land alone, over ten thousand Vapor Stoves are 
in use. Before purchasing any summer stove 
examine this. It will do the cooking for a small 
or very large family. 146 High Street. 





KID GLOVES. 
Miss M. F. FISK, 


Is constantly receiving from Europe elegant KID and 





SUEDE GLOVES made specially to her order. 


of Washington should elect a woman | 
Senator, the problem of | 
secret sessions would be instantly solved— | 


stove furniture is adapted to its use, which gives | 


| 
31 TEMPLE PLACE, | 
! 


J.& J. DOBSON 


THE ONLY 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 


Selling their goods direct to 
the Retail Trade, and their- 
fore selling at lower prices 
than is possible for others. 

Carpet buyers are invited 
to come to our store and 
prove this for themselves. 
Church and Hall Carpets a 
specialty. 


525 and 527 Washington Street. 








| SEEDS 


Of Rare and Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &e. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 
Rawson's Illustrated Hand Book for the Farm and 
Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most cemprehensive 
Seed Catalogue published in this country, a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants enciosing six 
cents, Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON 


Successors to B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York; and 
Everett & GLEASsOY, Boston. 








HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their 
Spring Importation, just opened, of 


LONDON MADE WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


in mapy new and beautiful patterns. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
HAMILTON PLACE. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 
GOoD SENSE 


CORDED . 












is 
— 
i= 
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sure stam) 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 


Send for descriptive circular. { 
F ERRIS BROS. 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 
KEEN ic ted the Relief and Cure of 
iver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
P| LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COEA NERVE tonic ana 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


Temperance Powder, 


, 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





— | To help fight King Alcohol. “GOSPEL AND 


| TEMPERANCE ECHOES” contains stirring 
| 
Songs and Select Readings by the great celebrities in 
the war. Excellent for any public meeting. 


Send 40 cents for 100 sample copies to 
LAURA G. FIXEN, 
Assistant Nat’] Sup’t. W.C. T. U., 


; Albert Lea, Minn. 
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THE ANNUAL SUFFRAGE DEFEAT. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, JR. 





Once more the prejudice of ancient days 

Bhows its diminished voice and weakening “Nays” 
In Massachusetts’ legislative ball; 

Like many another firmly rooted wrong, 

Defying eloquence and sense and song, 
It not the less is tottering to ite fall. 


Shame on the men whose varrew sense of right 
Leads them to shun the weak in every fight, 
Convinced that numbers must perforce prevail; 
Wanting in faith and selfish in their aime, 
No roll of honor shall embalm their names, 
Or Freedom welcome them with her “All bail!’’ 


Unseen the force that dominates the strife, 
As vital as the spirit to the life; 

Majorities shall wither in its breath; 
Like phantoms that distorted visions scare, 
Press them but hard, they vanish into air, 

And fade away into the realms of death. 


Shame on the man whose darkly colored face * 
Marks him as one of an enfranchised race, 
Which gained through woman's help its own re- 
lease ; 
Unmindful of his debt, he lends his aid 
To rivet Custom’s chain, and draws bis blade 
Dpon the tyrant side, postponing peace. 


Not thus are torrents stemmed whose native force 

Springs from the summit fountain’s erystal source ; 
Resistless they pursue their onward way ; 

Checked, they but gather added power and strength, 

And bursting through the barrier’s bonds at length, 
Rush with redoubled speed for their delay. 


All winds that blow bring tidings full of cheer, 
Betokening this the springtime of our year, 

In every clime where Freedom's hopes abide; 
We see the icy fetters, centuries old, 
Unloosening in their prison-house of cold, 

And immemorial captives’ hands untied. 


Last and most precious victim of the law, 
Patient while with acclaim the nations saw 
The shackles of a race struck off in heat, 
Woman, thou bast al! races for thine own; 
As thou art lifted to thy rightful throne, 
Men shall read triumph in their own defeat, 
Boston, April 21, 1886. 


* Mr. Chappelle, the only colored representative. 
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“WITH WHOM IS NO VARIABLENESS, NEITH- 
ER SHADOW OF TURNING.” 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, ‘Fhou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 





> 


RHYMES, 

Written April 14, 1886, atter hearing the discussion 
at the State House on the bill for municipal suf- 
frage for women, 

BY MARIA 8, PORTER. 
“Right, forever on the scaffold,” 
The refrain of Lowell's song, 
Glancing backward down the ages, 
On the throne, forever Wrong. 





Still the reign of Right is coming, 
Scofling words cannot delay, 

And the wheel of Time, revolving, 
Soon will usher in the day, 


“Darkest hour before the dawning,” 
Adage known in every clime, 
Is my text for a short sermon 
In a sort of doggerel rhyme. 


Though to-day by votes of statesmen ‘?) 
Justice met with grim defeat, 

Yet to clear, prophetic vision 
Victory follows oft retreat. 


Ah! we climbed that toilsome stairway 
(‘Elevator docs vot run’’), 

Gave the Speaker’s card to usher, 
Right to listen we had won,— 


To the wise, chivalric statesmen, 
Who make laws on Beacon Hill, 

Clateh with iron grasp the ballot, 
And discuss the suffrage bill. 


We with cheeks aflame with feeling, 
Heard the laughter, jokes and fun; 

Talk of “oaks” and “vines” and “twining”— 
(As for arguments, they’d none). 


Heard what was the “sphere” of woman, 
How she'd vote—with flippant jeers, 
Listened to the threadbare story 
We have beard for thirty years. 


Men oft ask, “Who are these Women? 
Ladies do not wish to vote; 

Long-baired men and short-haired women,” 
Don’t we know their talk by rote? 


Who the men that plead for justice? 
Men they are, both wise and strong, 
Whom the State bas sent to Congress— 
Stone and Ranney, Jobn D. Long, 


Both our members of the Senate, 

H. L. Dawes and George F. Hoar, 
All these yearly sign petitions 

That we “tote from door to door.” 


Have they heard of the dead heroes 
Who for years our battles fought,— 

Parker, Garrison and Phillips, 
Leaders of the highest thought; 


Emerson, the ssintly Channings, 
Whittier and Alcott, too, 

Bowditch, Phillips Brooks and Sewall, 
Curtis, Clarke—all tried and true? 


Who the women are that want it? 
That’s the question many ask. 

To recount the names of honor 
Is indeed an endless task. 


Women who, in noblest action, 
With the voice, the hand, the pen, 

Ever have been with the foremost 
In the work for fellow-men, 


And have told in song and story 
Of the wrongs of human kind; 
On each brow a crown of glory, 
In our hearts are they enshrined. 


Mrs. Stowe, Louisa Alcott, 
Helen Hunt and Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Howe, Maria Mitchell— 
Nobler women who bas known? 


E. 8. Phelps and Harriet Spofford, 
And brave Mary Livermore, 

Frances Burnett, and Anne Whitney,-- 
Poets, artists, by the score. 


‘These are they who want the ballot, 
Who, with many thousands more, 

Will keep knocking at the State House 
Till they open wide the door. 


HER MONUMENT. 
BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


**What I shall do if I don’t get an order 
soon, I’m sure [ can't tell,” said Miss Lor- 
requer, as she took the last spoonful of tea 
from her caddy and set the gas kettle upon 
a fixture between the windows. ‘I've 
been a fool, no doubt of that. If [ hadn't 
left home with the idea that I was a ge- 
nius, uncle never would have married 
again—he told me so. And now I can't 
go back, for my aunt-in-law hates me, and 
I despise her. I might have married Isaac 
Thaxter, but I was stuck up in those days, 
and thought I was going to be a great 
seulptor—and I refused him, and he mar- 
ried Esther Chubbuck. And here I am 
five-and-thirtv, not a dollar saved in the 
world, and with all my conceit gone. I 
don't believe anybody in New York wants 
my portrait busts or reliefs, and I wish I'd 
learnt mantiila-making or the millinery, 
or gone to teaching school while I remem- 
bered the multiplication table and the 
rules in Brown’s Grammar. I can't even 
take in washing.” 

At this instant the bell in the little pas- 
sage tinkled threetimes. Miss Lorrequer’s 
apartment was on the third floor of a 
“French flat,” and it became evident to 
the unhappy lady that it was her duty to 
undertake those mysterious manipulations 
which are supposed to make the doors of 
the plainer flat houses fly open to the ap- 
plicant. ‘These performed, she waited du- 
biously, thinking of a small milk bill and 
a comparatively large bread bill, of the 
person alluded to by the janitress as the 
‘gas gentleman,” a furious person armed 
with long slips of blue paper, who turned 
off her supply occasionally; and nothing 
occurring, finally peeped over the balus- 
trade. As often happened, the door had 
only wiggled a little, and refused to open. 

‘*Dear me! it is out of order again; and 
it would be just my luck if it was a cus- 
tomer,’ said Miss Lorrequer, and descend- 
ed to open the door herself. 

A gentleman stood without in the light 
of the setting sun, and his mouth opened 
as the door did, and he shot into the entry 
the following word, in a stentorian bellow: 

**Miss Liddy Lorrequer, stattymaker by 
trade; does she live here?” 

**Yes—I—I'm Miss Lorrequer; and I’m 
a sculptor,” replied the lady, with a queer 
feeling as though her heart were bobbing 
about under her belt. 

“Yes; that’s it,” said the gentleman. 
**You seulp. I've tried to think what you 
called it. And you don’t remember me, 
Liddy ?” 

“It isn’t Mr. Thaxter?” asked Lydia, re- 
treating into the entry. 

‘Yes; what's left of him,” said the gen- 
tleman, with a sigh. ‘I suppose you've 
heard of my affliction?” 

*“[ haven't heard from Bean Hill for 
sometime,” said Lydia. ‘*Walk in, please, 
and up stairs. We live on the stairs in 
New York, Mr. Thaxter.” 


“Oh, I wouldn't order, nor nothing like 
that,” said Mr. Thaxter. ‘But jest tell 
me when you'll begin to do me, and I'll 
stay over and get done; pay for the statty, 
and hev it sent home. Eh! That's my 
way. Is that what you do’em with? It 
seems to be running over.” 

Miss Lydia started. It was the gas ket- 
tle to which Mr. Thaxter alluded, and it 
was boiling over and sending a stream of 
hot water in dangerous proximity to her 
back. 

She turned the gas off, explained, made 
Mr. Thaxter a cup of tea, of which he par- 
took, and listened to a description of the 
last illness of the departed Mrs. Thaxter, 
set the hour for the sitting, and then heard 
him plod down the stairs, and sat down 
alone by the window. 

‘“‘What strange things do come about!” 
she said to herself, and fell into a reverie. 

The next day the sitting commenced; 
and had Miss Lydia had any sense of the 
ludicrous, Mr. ‘Thaxter’s attempts at atti- 
tudes of despair might have upset her 
gravity ; but Lydia was grave as a deacon. 
In the interests of art, she first draped Mr. 
Thaxter in a piano-cover; but as drapery 
outside a coat is seldom a success, and, as 
he observed, * he didn’t wear a table-cloth 
no other time, and folks would think he 
was meant for an angel,’ she gave up the 
idea. Finally, she decided to model him 
looking into his hat and leaning on the 
ordinary grave-stone. ‘This met his ap- 
proval, and the work began. 

Poor Lydia, like many people to whom 
art is a sealed book, had a dreadful power 
of making a likeness. The object she 
slowly produced was very like a petri- 
fied suit of Mr. Thaxter’s clothes, with his 
face as seen in u door-knob, crowning 
them; but it was like him. Both knew it. 
As she scraped and dug the clay with her 
little box-wood instruments that looked 
like salt-spoons and butter-knives, he ob- 
served and approved. 

He was very proud of himself, and Lydia 
was very proud of her work, and they 
talked incessantly, at first of the person to 
whom the monument was to be erected, 
finally of the past. 

Explanations were entered into. Lydia 
confessed to her dreams of fame: Isaac, to 
pique, and that he had proposed ‘out of 
spite” to his Esther Ann. ‘But she proved 
a blessing,” he added, remorsefully. 

At last the monument was finished, and 
was reproduced in shining marble. -ubject 
and autho.” regarded it with satisfaction. 
Mr. Thaxter counted out the price in greasy 
small notes; and there was talk of a pack- 
ing-case. 

“And Lam greatly obliged to you, Mr. 
Thaxter, I'm sure,’ said Lydia, putting the 
money away—a little fortune it seemed to 
her. 

“Yes,” said Thaxter, turning toward 


her. 
‘*Well, that’s polite of youto say. For 


the matter of that, I'm obliged. I’m done 
good and correct. Seems sort 0’ queer to 








**Awful place, New York!” panted Mr. 
Thaxter, climbing up behind her. ‘So 
many folks you can’t see the houses. So 
many houses you can’t seethetown. Had 
rheumatics in my jints lately. Stairs tries 


me” 
Lydia wondered if this was the affliction 


he had spoken of; but when Mr. 'Thaxter 
had taken his seat, she saw that the hat 
which he put between his feet was encir- 
cled by ecrape, and that his gloves were 
black. He was in mourning. 

“Yes,” he said, following her glance, 
*T see you notice it. I’ve been in black 
a spell now. Mrs. ‘Thaxter has been took 
Ah, here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Yes, Esther Ann is departed this life. and 
that is what fetched me here!” 

Such an announcement, made by a once 
suitor to a spinster not past all hope, was 
ealculated to set her heart in commotion 


again. 

“I felt it flop like an egg when you first 
go to beat it,” said Miss Lydia, to herself, 
afterward; but she grew calmer as Mr. 
Thaxter proceeded. 

“Her folks, you see, wouldn't like it if I 
didn’t put up a purty nice monyment, and 
so I'm going to do it in good style, and as 
you was in the trade and a feller-citizen, 
why, I thought I'd give you the job. I’m | 
going to run for office next year, and I 
shill declare my sentiments favorable to 
wimmin suffrage, and I suppose you'll se- 
cure your uncle’s vote for me.” 

“Tl do all I ean,” said Lydia. 
**Nobody can’t do more,” said Mr. Thax- 
ter. ‘*And as for expense, don’t spare it. 
What I want is me in an attitude of de- 


set myself standing out in all weathers, 
when I’d make such a lovely parlor orna- 
ment. I'll turn yaller, won't I?” 

Lydia admitted the possibility. 

‘**Yes,” said Mr. lhaxter, ‘that would 
look wellinthe front parlor, Liddy. There 
isn’t any inscription onto it yet. Couldn't 
the tomb-stone be turned into a balus- 
trade?” 

**It could,” said Lydia. 

*And I could get a very neat stone for 
the late Mrs. Thaxter,” said the gentle- 
man. “I doubt if itt would please her to 


. have me standing under a willow in the 


Fix the balustrade, 
Oh— 


wet, rainy nights. 
Lydia, and I'll put it in the parlor. 
before I go—you've seen my house?” 

“Yes,” said Lydia. 

“It was built for a family,” said Mr. 
Thaxter. “It wants a lady at the head of 
it. Look here, Liddy, won't you marry 
me and be that lady? [ don’t believe sculp- 
ing pays, and I am a real good provider, if 
I say it myself.” 

“My gracious! it is so sudden!” said 
Miss Lydia. 

But she did not say ‘*no,” and at theend 
of the duty year they were married. ‘The 
first Mrs. Thaxter’s monument adorns the 
parlor, and the work of an ordinary stone- 
cutter is under the willow tree in the grave- 
yard, but the neighbors do not know for 
what the work of art was intended. They 
eall ir, **Mr. Thaxter leaning onto a balus- 
trade.” 

And Mrs. Thaxter is a famous sculptress 
in Bean Hill, if nowhere else.— Selected. 
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A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 





spair beside the late Mrs. ‘Thaxter’s tomb- 
stun.” 

**I shal) be happy to—to—I mean I shall 
be pleased—at least” —— 
“I know.” said Thaxter, helping her 
out. “It’s real difficult to express your- 
self on such oceasions. If you should say 
you're pleased, why, I might put a wrong 
construction onto it, says you, and you've 


got to suy suthin’ polite. What you 
mean is, you'll take the job.” 
**Yes,” said Miss Lydia. ‘I'll take the 








order willingly.’ 


Miss Mary Durham, in the Jnter-Ocean, 
turns a vigorous pen on Kate Field, who 
advised women to “stop talking temper- 


| ance and cremation and learn to cook.” 


Miss Durham asks what Miss Field knows 
about cooking, and whether she can make 
a kettle of mush. She reminds her of “the 
thousands and thousands of women in quiet 
corners of the earth, who are uncomplain 

ingly bearing their bard share of the bur- 
dens of life, following day in and day out 
the ceaseless round of household duties, do- 





ing the best they can, and looking, with 
eyes opened by their hard lot, looking, as 
such women as Kate Field never can, deep 
into the question of intemperance. They 
have nothing in common, at least almost 
nothing, with the brilliant society woman, 
the gifted lecturer, the entertaining writer, 
Kate Field. And they only know that they 
are struggling to do a plain woman’s duty 
in helping their husbands. caring for their 
homes, and training their children. To 
such women Miss Field’s remark sounds 
insolent and inconsistent. It would be 
much more proper that they should be 
calling her to acount than that she should 
be rebuking them.” 
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WOMAN’S STATUS IN CANADA. 


Mrs. Jenny K. Trout, M. D., vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for the Advancement 
of Women, reported the following facts to 
the Women’s Congress of 1885, at its 
meeting in Des Moines: 


When compared with some of the States 
in your country, Canada las beea long 
termed slow. But considering the vast ex- 
tent of this dominion, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the diversity of in- 
terests in the different Provinces, the mix- 
ture of races, etc.< the French element pre- 
dominating in the Province of Quebec). the 
progress women are making is surprising. 
Last winter inthe House of Commons, a 
new franchise bill was introduced by Sir 
John A. Macdonald, the Premier of Cana- 
da. This bill gave Indians, widows, and 
unmarried women the right to vote; but, 
surprising as it may seem, the red man 
will now have more to say about the af- 
fairs of state than women. ‘The power 
which the Premier had intended to confer 
upon women was eliminated from the 
measure during its passage through the 
House. However, in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, municipal franchise has been con- 
ferred on widows and unmarried women. 
In some of the towns these new voters 
have marched to the polls and succeeded 
in securing the election of men favorable 
to the temperance movement, which is 
now making rapid strides, notably in the 
Province of Ontario. In this city (Toronto), 
the second in size and importance in Can- 
ada, an organized effort will be made to 
bring the several thousand women voters 
to the polls next winter. 

In education, women are making steady 
advancement. As teachers, they are grad- 
ually supplanting men. In 1854 there 
were less than 1,000 female teachers in 
Ontario, while more than 2,500 males 
were employed. At the end of 1883 their 
positions were reversed, there being 1,200 
more women than men engaged in this vo- 
pation. 

About a year ago a new theological col- 
lege was opened in Winnepeg, the capital 
of the Province of Manitoba. ‘This is 
under Presbyterian control, and appears 
to have been intended for men. But it 
was soon ascertained that the e was noth- 
ing in its charter to prevent women from 
entering as students. One woman is now 
in daily attendance and doing remarkably 
well. 

In the Province of Ontario, the wealthi- 
est and most important in the Dominion, 
the women have, for years, made commen- 
dable and continued efforts to gain admit- 
tance to the University. Finally Toronto 
University, which is a government institu- 
tion, opened its doors, and about a dozen 
women attended its lectures last winter. 
They demonstrated at the examinations 
that they were fully capable of perform- 
ing the work which they had endertabes. 
Five of them passed with honors, two of 
these carrying off gold medals, while an- 
other now enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the first woman in the Province who 
has qualified for the position of principal 
in the high schools or collegiate institutes. 
In view of these facts it is not surprising 
that the 400 gentlemen attending this Uni- 
versity should treat the dozen ladies with 
the greatest respect and courtesy. No 
doubt their number will be largely aug- 
mented this winter. ‘The experiment of 
educating both sexes in the same elasses 
has been so satisfactory that the Govern- 
ment and the college council are prepar- 
ing better accommodation for women next 
session. The government has provided 
an efficient superintendent for them, and 
if they distinguish themselves as in the 
past winter, they will enjoy still greater 
advantages. At the last matriculation ex- 
amination, twenty-one girls applied and 
all passed. Among this number was a col- 
ored girl, who will attend the college. 

McGill University, of Montreal, which 
first opened its doors to women about a 
year ago, has received another munificent 
donation of $50,000, making in all some- 
thing over $100,000 invested in that city 
for the higher education of women. 

Progress is also being made in the medi- 
cal education of women. Both the Kings- 
ton and Toronto Women’s Medical Col- 
leges have had an increased attendance 
during the past winter. The former is 
disadvantageously located; but this is 
more than compensated for by th: fact 
that it is on a decidedly better financial 
basis than the latter. It has, too, a more 
liberal charter. being controlled by wom- 
en, consequently it has the largest patron- 
age. Ina word, it is a woman’s college; 
while the other is largely a man's college 
for women. 

The business colleges have each year an 
increased attendance of women who are 
gradually becoming more popular in of- 
fices, stores, etc., than they were some 
years ago; indeed, they are becoming 
more numerous in all places where skill is 
of more importance than muscle. 

The bee industry ip growing rapidly in 
Canada. This is largely owing to the at- 
tention it has received from women during 
the past few years. 

I very much regret that I cannot furnish, 
as requested, the statistical information as 
to the employment of labor, etc. No ad- 
ditional figures in this department have 





been furnished by the government Since 
the publication of my report last yeq 
However, from the above it will be readijy 
seen that our women have advantages that 
will compare favorably with those of an 
country similar in population and Wealth 
They have, I think, no cause to pe 
ashamed of Canada. 
Toronto, Sept. 24, 1885. 
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JUSTICE FOR ALL RACES. 


William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., at the Peo. 
ple’s (Methodist) Church, Wednesday, 
April 14, thus referred to the freedman ang 
the Indian: 


**Man’s inhumanity to man makes count. 
less thousands mourn,” wrote Burnt, a 
century ago. While we console ourselyes 
with the belief that the world is outgrow. 
ing its savagery under the softening of 
Christian influences, how strongly the brut. 
ish instincts are still manifest in the ng. 
tions boasting the highest civilization! 
Last evening we considered the wrongs to 
the Chinese dwellers in our midst, and 
Mrs. Baldwin touched our hearts with her 
earnest and feeling address, 

To-night the cruelty shown to the negro 
and the Indian will be considered by speak. 
ers competent from experience to enlight- 
en and instruct us. Sympathizing with 
the spirit which knows no race or class 
distinctions in the treatment of beings 
bearing the divine impress of humanity, [ 
an glad to be here. ‘The selfish geograph- 
ical prejudices that hedge in nations and 
ascribe to the Creator a partiality for cer. 
tain peoples, are reflections on the divine 
goodness. Unworthy of worshipful re. 
gard would be the deity who could doom 
to misery and suffering one portion of his 
children, and delight in the elevation of 
others. Far be from us the conceit of 
national superiority, born of insulated ig- 
norance, when, in the large sense of jus- 
tice and brotherhood, there is but one 
country and one brotherhood. 

The long night of the negro’s enslave- 
ment and dehumanization has reached its 
dawn. No longer bought and sold as a 
chattel and treated as a brute, at last he 
enters in this guilty land into the equal 
struggle for the world’s prizes,—equal 
by law, I mean, which is the utmost repa- 
ration government can give; unequal 
yet, from long-inherited white prejudice in 
the North, and in the South from the slow- 
ly relaxing grasp of that contempt for the 
weaker class, born of American slavery. 
These inequalities, beyond the reach of 
legislation, must be erased by the humane 
influences of philanthropy and religion. 
Although myself in fellowship with no de- 
nominational organization, and holding 
my own individual speculative theological 
belief, I should do injustice to my own 
reverent regard did I omit my tribute to 
the Northern Methodist Church for its im- 
mense service in the regeneration of the 
South. Among the benefactors of the col- 
ored race, supplementing the martyrs and 
liberators, stand the noble names of such 
as Bishop Haven and Dr. Fuller, of Atlan- 
ta, who dared, in a hostile community, to 
forget reputation and personal security in 
their zeal to uplift the down-trodden and 
abused freedman. 

The old barbarism still exists at the 
South, but it is fading every day. Educa- 
tion and the right to accumulate wealth 
are the forces steadily elevating the color- 
ed man. Murderous outbreaks, unaccom- 
panied by legal punishment of the offen- 
ders, still pain us and disgrace the nation. 
But they must decrease in number through 
a sense of enlightened self-interest, if from 
no other motive. For until freedom of 
speech and person prevail, capital and em- 
igration will shun such communities. 

It is the fashion to say that it was a 
great mistake to confer suffrage upon the 
freedmen, in view of the confusion inevit- 
able for people emerging into the light of 
day from the darkness of the prison house 
of bondage. Foolish and unphilosophical 
conclusion! It was the acme of wisdom 
to give the negro the ballot. Think of the 
tutelage the race would have undergone in 
the hands of its former masters, and pre- 
dict, who can, the length of years that 
must have elapsed before it would have 
been pronounced safe to make colored 
voters. No; the best preparation for free- 
dom, as Macaulay says, is freedom itself; 
and as Lowell, in his grand discourse on 
**Democracy” puts it, ‘“The best way of 
teaching a man how to vote is to give him 
a chance to practise,” adding that “the 
ballot in men’s hands is less dangerous to 
society than a sense of wrong in their 
heads.” 

The ballot is the weapon of self-defence, 
and, as the negro has it, [ see only a hope- 
ful future for him, confident that he will 
soon be able entirely to vindicate his own 
rights, civil and social. 

Quite otherwise is it with the Indian. 
He is still the victim of traditional treat- 
ment based on the idea that he is not a hu- 
man being with the same wants, feelings, 
capacities, and rights as ourselves. Low- 
ell’s Yankee wisdom, in his verses ‘*Jona- 
than to John,” covers the right philoso- 
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wumtten.i 
Ez much ae you or me!” 
The horrors of slavery and the iniquity 
of the government towards the negro are 
alleled in the case of the Indian. How 
humiliating for an American to read! The 
Declaration of Independence is meaning- 
Jess in the light of these blazing wrongs. 

The problem of assimilating the Indians 
js a large one, but assimilated he must be 
and made homogeneous with us. The 
quicker we re cognize that he is not to be 
exterminated, but isa stubborn fact, and 
js to be allowed, like all other races on the 
continent, to have his equal place at the 
nation’s family table, the sooner the Indian 
question will be solved. Instead of isola- 
ting the tribes and bringing them up as 
paupers, in positions where they are sur- 
rounded by the scum and vice of civiliza- 
tion, they must be absorbed. Like the 
negro, the Indian needs the responsibili- 
ties and must bear the restraints of law, in 
the making of which he has a voice. No one 
can represent him but himself. England 
has made the same mistake in the treat 
meut of Ireland, and her trouble has been 
never-ending. For the first time, under 
the lead of the great heart and sagacious 
mind of Gladstone, the days of peace and 
justice are approaching. 

In conclusion let me quote the senti- 
ments of a student and observer of the In- 
dians, whose vision is clarified by the Gold- 
en Rule. He says: 

“The Indians will continue to be sur- 
rounded by human wolves and jackals. 
They will not be safe until the civilization 
to which we would have them adapt them- 
selves, in order to prevent their extermina- 
tion, has itself been civilized; until from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, from Cape Cod to 
California, no man shall dare to wrong an- 
other; when race and color prejudices 
shall have been lost in the grander recog- 
nition of the rights of man, and man shall 
mean all mankind.” 
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THE PRESS ON THE SITUATION, 





As part of the history of the woman suf- 
frage movement, the following extracts 
from the daily papers are valuable: 

The feature of the afternoon's entertain- 
ment was the debate on the woman suf- 
frage bill. ‘The occupants of the galleries 
and members screamed with laughter over 
the funny speeches, and after an extended 
debate the bill was defeated by a vote of 
69 to 114.— Traveller. 

The Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives divides 77 for and 132 against the 
bill allowing women to vote in municipal 
elections. What was said at the State- 
house on this question is of mixed inter- 
est, revealing perhaps more foolishness 
than common. Our readers will find the 
debate entertaining beyond the usual run 
of legislative discussions, and for reasons 
that will appear on perusal.—ASpringsield 
Republican. 


Some of the *targuments” against wom- 
an suffrage advanced in the House were 
almost enough to make a just and sensible 
man who is opposed to this notion vote in 
favor of it—so irrelevant and insulting to 
women were they. But, nevertheless, the 
usual good sense prevailed, and this politi- 
cal privilege will not be extended to wom- 
eu until a respectable minority of the sex, 
in point of number, desire and ask for it. 
—Boston Record. 


The debate on woman suflrage in the 
House of Representatives yesterday after- 
noon was on substantially the same lines 
as in past years. The advovates of the 
measure took the familiar ground that the 

resence of women would purify politics. 

0 this no direct contradiction was made, 
but Mr.. Fay, of Brookline, insisted that 
fewer women every year took advantage 
of the schvol suffrage bill, and that ninety- 
eight per cent. of the women of the State 
did not care enough for the ballot to ask 
for it. General Stevens, who fairly di- 
Vides the respect of the House with Mr. 
Fay, made the only thoughtful and earn- 
est speech, holding that there is nothing 
against woman suffrage except the dogged 
influence of custom. Mr. Hallett, of Nan- 
tucket, believed the women would all vote 
for nice-looking men every time, without 
regard to publie questions, and that the 
hard drinker’s wife would vote with her 
husband. Mr. Mellen, of Worcester, re- 
minded the House that the sword on the 
Commonwealth's coat-of-arms symbolizes 
the physical force on which government 
rests. After passing the whole afternoon 
in the debate, the House at a late hour did 
What ‘the dogged influence of custom” 
had dictated from the first, and rejected 
the bill by about the usual vote.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The woman suftrage bill received its an- 
nual defeat in the State Legislature this 
Week. The cause does not seem to make 
aby material progress here as the years 
Toll by. and its final triumph is, in all 
Probability, still very remote—if it is ever 
tobe. Perhaps some of its professed sup- 
porters are not quite so zealous as they 
might be. The gifted ‘‘ Warrington” once 
Wrote (privately, of course) to Sam 
Bowles: **Let us be thankful that it (wom- 
an sulfrage) will not be in your day, or 
mine,”"— Dorchester Beacon. 


The bill to give women suffrage in mu- 
hicipal elections has been defeated by a 
Vote of 59 to 114, with 18 pairs. ‘This is a 
little better than last year, but again post- 
POnes the inevitable day of success ; we are 
Pleased to notice that three of our Salem 
Members, Messrs. Upham, Bray and Tier- 
hey. voted for the bill. The arguments ad- 
duced against it this year were weaker than 
Usual, were rigmarole in fact, hardly merit- 
ing notice. ‘he advocates of woman suf- 
frage have prevailed in the argument, but 





now have to overcome the old inveterate 
prejudice. They have got especially to in- 
struct women that to vote is not an act of 
pleasure which they are at liberty to de- 
cline, but that it is a serious duty which 
they owe to the community. The ballot 
offers to them an influence and power in 
social affairs which they cannot refuse to 
accept.—Salem Observer. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FLOWERS AND SHOWERS. 





“Oh dear!” said little Florence, 
“I don’t like rainy weather, 

We can’t go out of doors to play, 
Nor take a walk together.” 


Alice laughed and shook her head; 
She always found a reason 

To carry sunshine tn her face 
However dark the season. 


“Let's play we’re drooping flowers,” she said, 
‘Longing for a sprinkle; 
Pretend you are a violet, 
I'll be a periwinkle. 
“I’m such a very thirsty flower 
I love to get a dashing, 
And violets are sweetest when 
They feel the raindrops splashing.” 


And so they hung their pretty heads, 
Each little wilted flower; 

And then they shook their curls and said, 
“Oh, what a pretty shower!” 


Then they were daisies, buttercups, 
And then a bunch of clover, 

And while each bloomed a sweet wild rose, 
Behold! the rain was over. 


As Alice pointed to the sky 
With her arms around her sister, 
The sun peeped out between the clouds, 
And a little sunbeam kissed her. 
ANNA M. Pratt, in Little Unity. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CHICKEN. 





Six little chickens made up their minds 
that they should like better to live down in 
the meadow by themselves than in the 
yard with so many hens and turkeys. 

So, one bright sunmmer morning, as soon 
as the sun was up, they set out on their 
journey to the meadow, running and jump- 
ing, and flapping their little wings with 
delight. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is!” cried one. “I 
never saw the grass so green.” 

“IT never saw the sky so blue,’ 
other. ° 

**T never saw the leaves shine and sparkle 
so,” said a pretty white chick. 

“I never found so many grasshoppers,” 
said the largest chicken, as he gobbled one 
up. 

Just then a robin red-breast flew on a 
tree near by and began to sing a sweet 
song. 

The chickens stopped to listen. 

‘I can sing better than that bird,” said 
the smallest chick. “Hear me. Peep! 
peep! peep!” 

“No, little brother,” said the oldest 
chicken. ‘I don’t think we can sing quite 
so well as the birds, but we know more 
than they do. Why, that bird is afraid of 
our old yellow cat. I saw it fly away the 
other day, when kitty came to the door to 
look out.” 

**Oh, what a silly bird!” cried the other 
chickens. ‘*We wouldn’t be afraid of a 
cat!” 

Then on they hurried again, as pleased 
and happy as any little chickens in the 
world. 

They had almost reached the meadow, 
when suddenly they heard a strange noise 
over their heads. What was it! 

They all stopped. looked up, and, oh, 
dear! there right over their heads, getting 
ready to pounce down upon them, they 
saw a fierce great hawk. Poor frightened 
little chickens! What were they to do? 

They hadn‘t much time to think about 
that though, for in an instant the hawk 
.was down and had caught the smallest 
chick in her sharp claws. 

Off she flew with it to the nest where her 
hungry young ones were waiting for their 
dinner, and only five little chickens were 
left. 

They watched the hawk in her flight 
through the air till they could see her no 
longer, then turned sorrowfully back 
towards the old home they had left so 
merrily. 

The robin was still singing on the tree 
as they passed, but they neither saw nor 
heard it. 

Not a chick spoke a word till they were 
almost back to the farm-yard gate. Then 
one said ina mournful tone: ‘The grass 
is not so green as it was.” 

The next one shook his head slowly, and 
added: **The sky is not as blue as it was;” 
and his eyes filled with tears. ‘The 
leaves do not sparkle now,” said the white 
chick. ‘I don’t want any more grasshop- 
pers,” said the largest chicken, and he 
wouldn’t catch a big one just before him 
in the path. 

When they entered the farm-yard their 
sad and downcast looks attracted the at- 
tention of the hens and turkeys, and they 
all came hurrying up to find out what was 
the matter. 

So the largest chick gave an account of 
their long journey and the loss of their 
young brother. 


, 


said an- 





All listened attentively, and when he 
had finished speaking, a wise old hen said: 
‘Well, chickens, I hope this misfortune 
will teach you to be contented with your 
lot in life. Here you have a pleasant 
home, with plenty to eat and drink; and 
what does a chicken need more?’—Aunt 
Emily. 
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A REGULAR HOWLER. 





One of the remarkable sound-making or 
musical fishes is the great drum-fish, or 
pogonias chromis, common on our western 
coast, and more than once the crews of 
vessels have been astonished at the curious 
sounds that came up from the sea. A ves- 
sel that was lying off the coast becalmed, 
some years ago, was surrounded by a regu- 
lar band of fishes that uttered the most re- 
markable sounds. Now a shriek would 
rise, then «a groan, followed by numerous 
grunts. The rushing of steam, the hiss of 
boiling water, muffled tones of a drum, 
und even the clanging of a deep-toned 
bell, were some of the remarkable sounds 
that rose from this musical school of finny 
singers. Humboldt, the great observer of 
natural phenomena, dwells upon the re- 
markable sounds that came from a school 
of tish that surrounded the vessel. One 
of the most remarkable sounded like the 
twanging of a gigantic harp, while others 
were so loud and startling that the men 
were alarmed, fearing that an explosion 
was about to occur from some submarine 
voleano.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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A USEFUL ERRAND. 


Bertie is a little boy who had a bad way 
of saying, ‘*l don’t vare.” One day Aunt 
Nell said to him, ‘Bertie, will you do an 
errand for me?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!” eried Bertie; **what 
is it?” 

‘Take your naughty ‘don’t care’ away 
up in the garret and hide it.” 

Bertie laughed, and then looked jsober. 
Then he said, **I will, Auntie Nell.” And 
away he ran. 

| think he must have hidden it very 
carefully, for he hasn’t found it yet.— 
Christian Observer. 





That Tired F eeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” RK, A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

* Hood’s Saseaparilia tones up my system. 
purifies my blood, sharpens Py speek. and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


MADAME DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 





Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work, 

Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 

STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 





44th YEAR. . 


The Great Farm, Industrial and Stock 
Periodical of the South. 


It embraces in its constituency the intelligent, 
a 


progressive and substantially successful farm- 
ers of the South, and as an advertising medium 
for the Merchant, Manufacturer, Stock Raiser 
and Professional Man, is ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED. 
Space judiciously employed in its columns is al- 
ways remunerative. 


Advertisements, per line, - - - -, 30. 
Subscription, perannum, - $1.50. 


Address, CULTIVATOR PUB. CO., 
P. 0. Drawer 8. ATLANTA, GA, 


The Franklin Publishing House 


Is the Leading Book and Job Printing, 
Blank Book and Electrotyping 
House in the South, 


CONSULT US BEFORE PLACING ORDERS. 
JAS. P. HARRISON & CO.,> 


_W.H |) $2 & $4 W. Alabama St 
B50. AREIOM, } 82 oot Ws PANTA, GA, 








By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 







A Book 
for Kvery The — / best book that 
n 
Woman. gui or woman.” 
tine ACENTS. 3 
orocco, 4 
ery best terms to ® Free. 


emer hool Physi 'e 
FOR GIRLS. Stine sm t* sitio. 731.08. 
‘his valuable work should be read by every girl. 
PRIMITIVE P«. W. F. EVANS. £* Complete 
instructi fi Philosoph: 
MIND-CURE tnd practice of the Mind Cure. 


List of 


circulars otf HEALTH occ FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
‘61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinol@. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction conalets 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactie 
Lectares, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prae- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 

For Course of Lectures... ......0seceeececeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including duati 

Fee (when paid in advance)......seeceeeees 225.00 
Matriculationtee (Yearly) coccccccccccccccce 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 500 
Material for Dissection, per part ....+++-+++« 3.00 
Graduation Fee.......ceeeeeeee « eccceccccece 30.00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Du. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Btreet, 
Boston, Masa, 





the fact that our 
Suits, both Cottoa and Fiannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments, 





Ludies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 








Boston Safety Vapor Stove. 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overtiow, 
and no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
Works quicker, bet- - . . 

ter, ch ai r than any fj y CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
ouly when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Vayments made 
easy. Send for ciren- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE C€O., 
146 High St., Boston, 








Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Bostou. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLE€#TS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bushford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is —— as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other cotintry. 
aa Telephone number 7232. 
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DR. LUOY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a selence 
and is using it succeasfully when desired by patienta, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
oe eres as usual at her oflice, by herself or her as 
a . 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Suppeten, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Sy 
&e., - be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Ste. 
as usdal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Cireular. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, aleo- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


é OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is etablished by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Maas. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North Oollege Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 

dress RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Uct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Leevures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. 8 ring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary 

















HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Bost U1 
and Newnham College, Ca Strides Puglona J 





RED CLOVER — 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
bam’s Sons’ Extracts posi. 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 





Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 
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SENATOR MORSE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Senator Morse, of Norfolk, in the Senate 
on Thursday, spoke in favor of Senate 
Bill No. 159, relating to the right of wom- 
en to vote upon the question of granting 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
as follows: 


Mr. President,—It will doubtless be a 
surprise to yourself that I should advocate 
any measure of suflrage for women, as ten 
years ago, when a member of the House of 
Representatives with you, I voted, spoke, 
and took strong ground against woman 
suffrage; but I remember I had one saving 
clause in my speech, namely, that when- 
ever I should become satisfied that the 
vote of the women would help the cause of 
temperance in closing the dram-shops, I 
would sink my objections and go for it. I 
am ten years older now, and I trust wiser, 
and am satisfied that the time has now ar- 
rived when woman's voice should be heard 
on this question at least. 

This bill is self-explanatory, and unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. ‘Though it is a forlorn 
hope, and its defeat certain, in the light 
of previous votes on kindred measures in 
this body, yet I propose to vote for this 
bill if I vote alone, and with your permis- 
sion I give a few reasons why. 

Women are the greatest sufferers by 
rum, and it is only just that their voice 
should be heard on this question. ‘Think 
of the shame, sorrow, poverty, and morti- 
fication entailed upon thousands of wom- 
en and children, and the want of proper 
food, clothing, and medical attendance 
suffered by them in consequence of rum 
and the saloon. 

Massachusetts already allows women to 
vote on the school question, and in view 
of the facts cited above, 6,000 women of 
the W. C. T. Union pray you for God, 
home, and native land to hear their voice 
on this question, in which the welfare of 
their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons 
is at stake. I once heard Wendell Phil- 
lips say that he knew a rich man who 
said he would give a million dollars if he 
could pass a saloon door. God Almighty 
only could help him pass that door. Give 
woman a vote on this question, and she 
will shut that door and keep it shut. 

As a pointer showing which way the 
women may be expected to vote on this 
question, the town of Natick affords an 
exainple. The town in 1879 contained 
1,500 voters. All the women in the town 
were canvassed with a petition to the se- 
lectmen to grant no license. Nine hun- 
dred and thirty women signed the petition ; 
only two refus. d. 

kockford, Ill., furnishes a similar illus- 
tration. The W. C. T. Union and the Na- 
tional Brewers’ Convention agree as to the 
way the women will vote on this question. 

I quote from the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, as 
follows: 

“Two sets of acute and intelligent minds, the 
liquor dealers and the temperance specialists, 
have studied this question from opposite points 
of view, and have reached the same conclusion, 
viz: that woman suffrage would be bad for the 
liquor business. Hence the National Brewers’ 
Convention held at Chicago passed a unanimous 
resolution against woman suffrage; and the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
its last annual meeting passed a resolution in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage with only two dissenting 
votes. In fact, it has become so much a matter 
of course for all sorts of temperance societies to 

ass woman suffrage resolutions that such action 
as almost ceased to excite remark.” 


This bill, which I confess to be a pro- 
hibitory measure, I affirm to be in harmo- 
ny with the voice of the people. Never 
was the temperance sentiment of the 
country, North and South, East and West, 
so strong as now; never so many towns in 
this Commonwealth voted ‘*No,” includ- 
ing large cities like Worcester and Pitts- 
field, as at the last election. 

Rhode Island has gp the States of 
Iowa, Kansas, and Maine, and has passed a 
constitutional amendment, forever forbid- 
ding the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating drink as a beverage, and the tele- 
graph brings us tidings to-day that the Re- 

ublicans of the New York Assembly have 
earned wisdom from the campaign of 
1884, and voted to submit the question to 
the people. ‘* Vox Populi, vox Dei.” Shall 
Massachusetts be behind her sister States 
in this great movement for God, home, 
and native land? 

Measures to right the wrongs of labor 
are convulsing the land, and it is charged 
the Knights of Labor have stampeded the 
Legislature of this State. I stand in my 
place and declare myself to be a friend of 
the laboring people, but the wisest man 
that ever lived said, ‘‘Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful,” and I tell the labor- 
ing people of Massachusetts they have one 
great wrong that they are apt to lose sight 
of—rum, rum, and the saloon. 

Thomas Carlyle had a quaint way of 
stating things. ‘Toa laborer complaining 
of his wrongs, he said: ‘‘No man oppresses 
thee, O free and independent franchise, 
but doth not this stupid pewter-pot oppress 
thee? No son of Adam can bid thee come 
and go, but this absurd pot of heavy wet 
can and does. ‘Thou art not the thrall of 
Cedric the Saxon, but of thine own brutal 
appetite and this accursed dish of liquor; 
and thou protest of liberty, thou entire 
blockhead ?” 

I call attention of the members who sit 
around this board to the fact that in that 
great organization which spans the con- 
tinent, known as the Knights of Labor, the 
women vote on all questions. Hear what 
they say on this question through their 
chief, and would to God that all the men 
and women of that organization would 
heed and hear him, 

Grand Master Workman T. F. Powderly 
has no love for the liquor-sellers. They 
are one of the classes proscribed by the 
constitution of the Knights of Labor. In 
his last address, made to the general con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor, Mr. Pow- 
derly said: 

“The tem 
and I sometimes think it is the main issue. 
large number of applications during the 


nce question is an important one, 
The 
it year 


to grant dispensations to allow the initiation of 





rumsellers was alarming. I have persistently 
refused them, and will enjoin my successor, if he 
values the future success of the order, to shut the 
doors with triple bars against the admission of a 
liquor-dealer. His path and that of the honest, 
industrious workman lie in opposite directions. 
The rumseller who seeks admission into a labor 
society does so with the object that he may entice 
its members into his saloon after the meetings 
close. No question of interest to labor has ever 
been satisfactorily settled over a bar in a rum- 
hole. No labor society ever admitted a rumseller 
that did not die a drunkard’s death. No workman 
ever drank a glass of rum who did not rob bis 
family of the price of it, and in so doing commit- 
ted a double crime, murder and theft. He mur- 
ders the intellect with which the Maker has en- 
dowed him. He steals from his family the means 
of sustenance he has earned for them. Turn to 
the annals of every dead labor society, and you 
will see whole pages blurred and destroyed by 
the accursed footprints of rum. Scan the records 
of a meeting at which a disturbance took place, 
and you will hear echoing through the hall the 
maudlin, fiendish grunt of the drunken brute who 
disturbed the harmony of the meeting.” 


I admit that the question of expediency 
of prohibition is involved in this bill, as 
claimed by the senators from Essex—Cogs- 
well—and Bristol—Howard. The latter 
says that prohibition does not prohibit in 
Maine. I affirm that there are cities and 
counties in Kansas and Maine where there 
is not an open saloon, and where pauper- 
ism, crime, and insanity in consequence 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Superintendent Hamlin, of Bangor, in- 
ternal revenue oflicer, says in his report of 
1885: 

“T have become thoroughly acquainted with the 
state and extent of the liquor-trattic in Maine, and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that the beer trade 
is not more than one per cent. of what I remem- 
ber it to have been, and the trade in distilled 
liquors is not more than 10 per cent. of what it 
was formerly. ‘I think I am justified in saying,’ 
reports the attorney general, ‘that there is not an 
open bar for the sale of intoxicating liquor in this 
county (Androscdé&gin), including the manufac- 
turing district of Lewiston, once a very hotbed of 
the rum-traftic.’ In the city of Biddeford, a man- 
ufacturing place of 11,000 inhabitants, for a 
month at a time not a single arrest for drunken- 
ness has been made or become necessary. And 
from Augusta, capital of the State, ‘If we were to 
say that the quantity of liquor sold is not one- 
tenth as large as formerly, we think we would be 
within the truth; and the favorable etlects upon 
all in interest are plainly seen everywhere.’ 
Miss Willard states, ‘Where Maine has one crim- 
inal in,every 1,600 of her inhabitants, Massachu- 
setts has one to every 460, as given in the 1882 
report, and where $1 71 per inhabitant was col- 
lected as revenue in the whole Union, only four 
one-hundredths of one per cent. was collected in 
the State of Maine.’” 

In reply tothe senator from Essex (‘Tap- 
pan), that the experience of woman suf- 
frage in Utah, in which, as he truly claims, 
the women have petitioued and voted to 
sustain polygamy, argues against this bill, 
—does the senator from Essex compure 
the women of Massachusetts with the Mor- 
mon women of Utah, composed, as every- 
body knows, of the scum and offscouring 
of Europe? God forbid. 

I deny, in answer to the senator from 
Middlesex (Boynton), who argues that be- 
cause women do not vote on the school 
question, they would not vote on this. I 
affirm the school question to be insignifi- 
cant and uninteresting to a woman, as 
compared to this question, in which the 
open saloon is involved; a menace and a 
temptation to all they love and hold dear. 

In answer to the argument that it is idle 
to get a ‘‘nu” vote by means of this bill, 
when officers not in sympathy with tem- 
perance might be elected because the wo- 
men would be barred from voting for 
such officers, who might vote on license. 
I answer that there is a gain and an ad- 
vantage, and a great one, in placing the 
rum business under the ban of the law, 
even if the law is not enforced, for if the 
business is made legal and lawful, elegant- 
ly mirrored and upholstered saloons, made 
inviting, may allurethe young men to ruin 
who could not be enticed around to a back 
door to drink out of a bottle or jug, when 
the business is illegal, dangerous, and lia- 
ble to prosecution. Men may satisfy the 
appetite when once formed, in that way, 
but will not begin that way. I hold fur- 
ther that it can never be right, under any 
circumstances, to sanction or legalize a 
crime, and I hold that rum-selling for a 
beverage is a crime, which | believe the 
passage of this bill would affirm in every 
city and town in Massachusetts, by carry- 
ing the ‘no license” vote in every city and 
town. 

I know of a gentleman who many years 
ago lived in Rochester, N. Y. ‘Through 
that city flows the Genesee River, which in 
spring time is swollen to a mad and angry 
stream. Returning late one night from a 
long journey with joyous anticipations of 
meeting his loved ones at home, on his way 
he saw an excited crowd on the bank of 
the river and was told there was a boy 
drowning. 

He sprang in, brought the drowning 
boy to the shore, and wiping the water 
from his face and brushing back his tangled 
hair, exclaimed: ‘‘My God! Itis my boy!” 
He perilled his life to save some other 
man’s boy and saved his own. 

Let us pass this bill, which I believe will 
close the saloons in Massachusetts, and in 
saving some other man’s boy, possibly 
some senator who sits at this board may 
save his own. 


Only twenty out of the forty senators 
voted on this question, and the bill was de- 
feated. 
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ANOTHER WORKER ON CAPE CuD. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A neighbor sent me a copy of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. I read it with much in- 
terest. It intensified my almost life-long 
interest in woman suffrage. 1 sent at 
once to the JOURNAL office for some leaf- 
lets, and a request for some back numbers 
of the paper for circulation. With so much 
reading as I already had, and my feeble 
health, I hardly knew whether I should be 
able to read them much myself, but the 
papers and the subject were so fascinating, 
it seemed as if I could not deny myself 
the pleasure. 








I thank the ladies very much who so 
kindly sent me back numbers, also the ed- 
itors who sent me current numbers. I 
sent them, with leaflets, to ministers and 
other friends far and near, also to the 
Quarterly County Convention of the W. 
C. 'T. U. at Harwich, March 17, 1886. 

One of the localities from which the 
papers came—Boylston Street—reminded 
me of my early school-girl days, when | 
used to cross the Common to go to Mason 
Street Grammar School, and then stopped 
in the graveyard opposite Beacon Street 
to play on my way home. 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL I saw the 
name of a co-laborer in the Hawes School, 
South Boston, over forty years ago. It 
was pleasant, after so many years, not 
only to thus recognize her, but to find her 
a woman-suffrage worker. Memories of 
others were called up. One fact that im- 
pressed me in looking over your paper was 
the patience, persistence, endurance, and 
courage of the pioneers in the work—many 
of them still holding the fort—and the in- 
debtedness to them of those who have 
more recently engaged in it, and who will, 
with them, share the victory. My heart 
is with you in the work, and my personal 
activities as far as my health will permit. 

A short article sent by me to our local 
paper, the Harwich Jndependent, was pub- 
lished last week. I have a pqtition ready 
for signatures, so as to be in preparation 
for the next legislative hearing. My pray- 
er is for temperance, woman suffrage, and 
the up-building of Zion everywhere. 
Abraham Lincoln said to the people: “1 
‘annot succeed without your prayers.” 
The nation prayed, labored, and suffered, 
and the gates of freedom swung wide open 
for the slave, never again to be closed. So 
now the gates are opening for the drink- 
bound and the sex-bound to gofree. May 
God hasten the time! 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 
So. Harwich, Mass., April 24, 1886. 
or 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS WHICH CANNOT BE 
SUPPRESSED. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in a ser- 
mon published in the last issue of that ex- 
cellent paper, the Saturday Evening Gaz- 
ette, speaks of woman suffrage as follows: 

Another question which cannot be sup- 
pressed is woman suffrage. On the prin- 
ciples of aristocratic or oligarchal govern- 
ment, there is much to be said against 
woman suffrage; on the principles of re- 
publicanism, nothing. If we believe in the 
government of a few, then there may be 
reasons for confining suffrage to men. If 
we believe in the government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, no 
such reason can be found. Women area 
part of the people no less than men. ‘The 
interests of all women, including wives 
and mothers, possessing property, and 
needing more protection than men need, 
ought to be represented by themselves in 
the legislation and administration of the 
country. Think of Boston, with not a 
woman on the school committee,* while 
a majority of the teachers are women, and 
more than half the children are girls. 
Think of the hospitals and asylums and 
the homes for the destitute where no wom- 
an has a place or a voice. And yet you 
tell us that the office of the woman is to 
make a happy home, to bring up children, 
to take care of the sick and suffering. What 
mockery to say this, and then to shut her 
out of the places where she is most need- 
ed! In most of the hospitals of Boston 
the trustees and directors are exclusively 
men. ‘The Board of Directors for the Pub- 
lic Institutions consists of nine men, with- 
out one woman. ‘They have charge of the 
houses of industry and reformation, the 
alms-houses for men and women, the 
homes for neglected boys and girls. They 
may do perfectly well all that men can do, 
but men do not understand much about 
the details which make the home comforta- 
ble, the nursing of the sick, the treatment 
of children. ‘The Overseers of the Poor 
consist of twelve men and no woman. 
Among the poor are women and children, 
and it would seem only reasonable that 
women should be on this board also. The 
City Hospital is under the charge of seven 
trustees, all men. Such is the case now 
with our public city charities ; they are all 
in the hands of men. ‘The State charities 
are better managed,—women are put on 
some of the boards. But even private 
charities are governed largely by men. 
‘lake, for example, the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, which includes as inmates 
men and women; it is governed by twelve 
trustees, all men. ‘The Boston Provident 
Association is directed by fifteen managers, 
all men. The Children’s Hospital, where 
one would think that the experience of 
women would be especially valuable, has 
twelve managers, without one woman 
among them. And the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital has ten trustees, six physicians, 
and four other oflicers, all men. Such a 
state of things is only possible where, in 
consequence of woman’s being excluded 
from the ballot, it is unconsciously as- 
sumed that she is not fit to be on any board 
of government. This absurd state of things 
has come unconsciously, not intentionally ; 
it is a habit, not a conviction. Give wom- 
an the ballot and you will find her soon 
placed wherever she can be useful. 

By the exclusion of women from the 
ballot, one-half of the citizens of the coun- 
try are excused from taking their part in 
public duties; they are taught not to 
think about public affairs, educated to 
take no interest in their country’s fortunes, 
to exercise no open womanly influence in 





* Since this was said, one woman has been 
chosen. 





refining public morals and softening pub- 
lic manners. We practically say to them, 
**We do not want your aid; we can do bet- 
ter without you.” And they take us at 
our word. ‘Then their indifference to pub- 
lic affairs, and to the interests of the na- 
tion, make those who associate with them 
less interested. Whatever powers God 
has given them are excluded from this no- 
ble field of duty. Their consciences are 
taught to remain torpid; their hearts 
cold in regard to great national questions 
and public responsibilities. And then, 
when we have taught them to be indiffer- 
ent, we use this indifference as an argu- 
ment, and say, “Oh, women do not wish 
to vote. When they wish for the ballot, 
they shall receive it.” Who does wish to 
vote? Not you, not [—we vote because it 
is our duty. Shall men and women escape 
their responsibilities by saying, **'We do 
not wish to meet them”? You say, “If 
the ballot could be given only to intelli- 
gent women, we should willingly accept 
woman suffrage.” Butis not knowledge 
power? When you open the same oppor- 
tunity to knowledge and to ignorance, will 
not knowledge get the best of it? ‘Yes,’ 
you reply, “if measured by weight; but 
not by number. In voting, the ignorant 
woman will be equal to the wisest.” So 
the vote of an ignorant man will balance 
that of the greatest statesman. But for 
all that, we carry questions by argument, 
by persuasion, by the force of facts, by 
the power of truth An ignorant majority 
is the raw material out of which a wise 
majority is sooner or later to be manufac- 
tured. By adding women voters to men, 
you double the number of voters, and 
thus you diminish by one-half the chances 
of bribery, and of those political tricks 
which take time and money to accomplish. 
You introduce into polities and public 
work the womanly power which Christian 
civilization has brought into families, 
neighborhoods, society, education, litera- 
ture, art, and religion. Wherever this 
womanly element works with the manly 
element, good comes. Wherever man 
works by himself apart from woman, he 
loses a good influence. ‘This question can- 
not be suppressed ; it is sure to rise above 
all opposition. 





Tue Boston WALL Paver Co.—There is no 
time like the present to select paper hangings, 
draperies, and window-shade materials, at the 
new store of the Boston Wall Paper Company, 
20 Summer Street, which is said to be the finest 
establishment of the kind in Boston. The facili- 
ties appointed for customers to make a quiet and 
careful selection of desired goods makes business 
a pleasure. A number of little parlors are fur- 
nished with comfortable chairs and sofas, where- 
in purchasers, with an obliging clerk, can quietly 
inspect the goods which are brought to them, 
without having their attention disturbed by the 
proximity of others. The Venetian, Florentine, 
China silk, and other soft hangings, delicate lace 
draperies, and lovely wall papers are thus shown 
to advantage. Especially are some of the Eng- 
lish wall papers noticeable in their ditferences 
from the American papers. There is much to 
say in favor of this store, which will still remain 
under the competent management of Mr. Wm. 
A. Corse, an assurance every lady will receive 
with satisfactory pleasure. 


A. C. MACKENzIk’s latest composition, an un- 
usually pretty song, “If love were what the Rose 
is,” is published at thirty-five cents by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston. ‘The same publishers an- 
nounce “Entreaty,” a song in the endearing 
Suabian dialect, by Hans Schmidt, having also 
English words and the best of music by Carl 
Bohm, thirty-five cents; also “Spanish March 
Characteristic,” by Robert Coverly, forty cents, 
a bright march in a minor key, full of snap. 

“TI was all run down, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
proved just the medicine I needed,” write hun- 
dreds of people. Take it now. 100 Doses $1. 


Some entirely new effects in fancy straw mat- 
tings can be found with John H. Pray, Sons 
& Co. 

Tue most difficult hand can be perfectly fitted 
to gloves, at Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple Place. 


Tue most satisfactory work in dyeing and 
cleansing is done at Lewando’s. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—On Monday, 
May 8, 3.30 P. M., Mr. Henry George will speak on 
“Woman's Interest in Social Questions.” 











Moral Education Association. — Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells will speak on Monday, May 38, at 3.30 
P. M., at Rev. Mr. Young’s Church, corner Camden 
and Tremont Streets. Entrance on Northfield Street. 

A meeting will also be held at Charlestown, May 
ith,3 P. M., at 67 Winthrop St. Miss Hildreth will 
speak on ‘*Woman’s Rights.” 


Buttonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washington Street, Room 4, 


A Competent Seamstress will make daily en- 
gagements for all kinds of sewing. Will work with 
dressmaker at home or shop, making trimmings, and 
finishing off costumes, &c. Address “Seamstress,” 
Woman’s Journal Office. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE 





“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 

Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 

A VALUABLE BOOK. 

Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march 8t., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin, 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
healthful complexion. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 

istory, Political Science, Ser weened L Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus. a gr for the fellowshi 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. 











VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. : 


A full college course for women, with special ang 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and An, 

‘en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, useum and Scientific Qo)’ 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy, 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 


The Annual meeting will be held at Horticultura 
Hall on TUESDAY, MAY 4. Business meeting for 
election of officers, for members only, from 6.15 tg 
6.45. Members will please show their tickets at the 
door. 

Public meeting with Reports and Addresses at 7,39, 
Doors open at 7. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
idlihin Billing, 


HAMILTON PLACE, 


We have received our SPRING Importations of 


Allen, Solly & Co.’s fine Hosiery, 
Smedley’s fine Hosiery, 
Cartwright & Warner’s Hosiery, 
J. & R. Morley’s Hosiery, 

Silk Shirts and Drawers, 
Walking Gloves, 

London Neck Wear, 

Madras Squares, 

Mysore Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Travelling Rugs, 

Waterproof Coats, 

Bath Wraps, 

Martin’s Umbrellas, 

Tennis Jackets, 

Fancy Shirtings, 

Fancy Flannels, &c., &ce. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling ai CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles. 
New patterns received daily. 
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OFFICES: 


17 Temple Place, | Fifth Ave. cor. W. 14th 8t, 
Boston, U.S.A. New York. 


Price List Sent Free. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKREE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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Bottles hold DovuBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 
And first-class dealers generally. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON- 


2. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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